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“WE STAND FOR BROTHERHOOD” 


This is the Title of the Beautiful Masonic Song Written For 

The Centennial Celebration of the M. W. PRINCE HALL 
GRAND LODGE, F. & A. M. of Massachusetts, Words By 
CHARDES ALEXANDER, Musie By LOVEIFT GROVES 

{[@ Every Mason should buy a copy of this Song. [2g It istruly Masonic. 
ie Here is the Chorus: 


We stand, we stand for brotherhood, 








We deal upon the square ; 
For right and justice to all men, 
We’ll ever do and dare. 
We stand, we stand for charity, 
Toward our fellowman ; 
With plumb and level as our guide, 
Plain dealing is our plan. 
Send 25c. to Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., Fora Copy. Regular Sheet Music Size. 


“65 Years in the Life of a Teacher” 
By Edward Hicks Magill 


This is one of the most helpful and inspiring books ever written by an | 





American Teacher. ‘The reading of this book will make_a good teacher a 
better one. ‘This is a book for teachers by one of the ablest of teachers: 
roe ofo oho oho ahs ole ole oe afe oe le ofe ole ole fe fe ole fe ole ole s]e fe fe fe ole ale sje ele ofe of o]e ofeofe o]e ole ole of of ole ale she ole o]e oles] ole ole-o]e o]e of ole ofp 
This is a record of the au- | dull and severe; and as he was 
thor’s: early life; of his determin. || one of the pioneers in introdne- 
ed struggle for a thorough edn- ing wiser and more. efficient 
cation, at Williston Seminary, plans, the radical changes in 
Yale College, and Brown Uni- our educational system durinz 
versity; of his distinguished the last half century are inter- 
service as a teacher in the estingly traced in this volume. 
Providence fFligh School, ‘he In his own work, it was trne, 
Boston |.atin School, and es- |} as one of his pupils has said, 
pecially at Swarthmore College. } “No lesson was dull, no lecture 


perfunctory.” The human site 
of the teacher was always s‘Ic- 


with which he has been associ- | 
ated since its foundation—over i 
twenty years, i cessful. Many _ distinguished 
Dr. Edward H. Magill’s teach- | men have been educated under 
ing dates from the period when Dr. Magill, and some striking 
educational methods in America incidents about them are record- 
were generally crude, and often ed by him. 
Hoole Poole oe alone foods sles sde obese eels hese ole fe ole ole oe fe ole edo oe ole lesde alo ofe leoeobosoabe oes ris oe fosdeodoofordoris cis eee 


@ Only a few copies on hand. @ For price, etc. write to 
Mrs. E. H. Magill, 128 W. 43rd St. New York City. 
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We Are in Search of Another Dunbar 


$50 IN GOLD FOR 
SHORT STORIES AND POEMS 


READ OUR OFFER 


If you can write a good story or a poem, enter the great con- 
test which the publisher of Alexander’s Magazine has inaugurated. 
There are many Paul Laurence Dunbars, in the Negro race if only 
they can be found. They must be found, and it is with this 
object in view that we are making this liberal and extraordinary 
offer of $50 in gold as prizes for the best stories and poems coming 
from pens of members of the Negro race. 

CONDITIONS. 

No story or poem will be considered unless it comes from the 
pen of a Negro. 

No story shall exceed 2500 words. 
lines. 

Bach manuscript must be accompanied by at least $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to Alexander’s Magazine, a photograph of the 
author, cost of return of manuscript in case it is not suited to our 
purposes. 

We are willing to pay a fair price for any story or poem which 
may not be a prize-winner, provided it is what we want. 


GREAT PRIZE OFFER! 
FIRST Prize for BEST SHORT STORY.............. $25.00 


Poem not to exceed 100 


SECOND Prize for SECOND BEST SHORT STORY.... 15.00 
Vier Pete Fie TST POIs occ ccc ccccccccccovceces 7.00 
FOURTH Prize for SECOND BEST POEM.............- 3.00 

Making a grand total of...........+..+- cocccees $50.00 





Fifty Dollars in Gold as Prizes to be distributed among the 
readers of Alexander’s Magazine ought to appeal to our literary 
friends. Each manuscript will be submitted to five competent 
literary critics of National fame who will act as judges in this 
great CONTEST and the prizes will be awarded directly after the 
close of the CONTEST. 

Send in your STORIES AND POEMS at once, with subscrip- 
tion price for the magazine. Mnter this grand race-elevating CON- 
THST. . 

ADDRBSS: 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, Publisher, 
714 Shawmut avenue, Boston, Mass. 


PPPDOSS SO OOOO 0009 OO OOOOOOO® 
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ESSAYS ON THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 


BY PROFESSOR KELLY MILLER 





During the past decade the so-called “race problem” has furnish- 
ed the basic material for many books and plays of many sorts, these 
several presentations ranging from the most unrestrained emotionalism 
to thoughtful, logical exposition. It goes without saying that the ma- 
jority of these have been written by white people. Here is a book on 
the race problem written by a Negro, one of the most vigorous writers 
of his race in the United States. Professor Kelly Miller, a graduate 
of Howard University, took his post-graduate work in mathematics at 
Johns Hopkins, studying under the distinguished teachers, Dr. Fabian 
Franklin and Professor Simon Newcomb. He is now the Professor 
of Mathematics and Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at How- 
ard University, and is a well-known lecturer, writer, and logician. The 
three American Negroes who rank highest as authority on race condi- 
tions are Dr. Booker T. Washington, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, and Pro- 
fessor Kelly Miller. Commenting on Professor Miller’s well-known 
poise and sanity of judgment, the Boston Herald characterizes him as 
standing between the radicalism of Du Bois and the opportunism of 
Booker Washington. 

From the highly wrought sensationalism of certain plays and novels 
to Professor Miller’s intelligent Essays is a far cry. Comparing the 
haste and clamor of the former, their attitude of hate and bitterness, 
with this writer’s mildness of tone, his temperance and sanity, his re- 
straint, his very evident desire to deal justly, one would hardly dream 
that they all deal with one and the same problem, and desire the same 
end, an amicable adjustment. 

But one who seeks in “Race Adjustment” for a brand-new social 
doctrine, or a specific for the ills that exist, or a snap-shot solution of 
a gigantic problem, will be disappointed. Here are suggestions, 
many of them; firm helps toward a solution, keen characterization of 
men and measure and theories, and much light poured in on obscure 
places. “Race Adjustment” is a broad-minded, fearless, candid study 
of facts and conditions, a search for truth, the fruitage of ripe experi- 
ence, careful observations, good sense and good judgment. It is expo- 
sition, not special pleading; discussion of living issues, not academic 
platitudes. 

Many of the papers included in the present volume have appeared 
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from time to time in our leading magazines, and have given rise to 
much comment and discussion. When Professor Miller’s paper, “As 
to The Leopard’s Spots: An Open Letter to Thomas Dixon,” was pub- 
lished, Mr. George Cable wrote of it: “I regard it as the ablest, sound- 
est, and most important document that has appeared on this subject for 
many years.” 

To give some idea of the thoroughness with which Professor Mil- 
ler has gone into his subject, and the breadth and variety of the Es- 
says, we give their several titles: 1. Radicals and Conservatives; 2. 
An Open Letter to Thomas Dixon; 3. An Open Letter to John Tem- 
ple Graves; 4. The Negro as a Political Factor; 5. The Negro’s 
Part in the Negro’s Problem; 6. Social Equality; 7. The Problems 
of the City Negro; 8. The Land of Goshen; 9. Religion as a Sol- 
vent of the Race Problem; io. A Plea for the Oppressed; 11. Sur- 
plus Negro Women; 12. The Rise of the Professional Class; 13. Em- 
inent Negroes; 14. What Walt Whitman Means to the Negro; I5. 
Frederick Douglas; 16. Thomas Jefferson’s Attitude toward the Ne- 
gro; 17. The Artistic Gifts of the Negro Race; 18. The Early 
Struggle for Education; 19. “A Brief for the Higher Education of 
the Negro; 20. Roosevelt and the Negro. 

Thorough, precise, scholarly, conservative, Professor Miller’s 
work will render practical aid in the solution of the race difficulties that 
confront the American people. These Essays are eminently “able and 
sound”; as Mr. Cable said of the “Open Letter to Thomas Dixon,” “one 
of the most important documents that has appeared on this subject for 
many years.” 

Large octavo; handsome letterpress and paper; bound in best quality 
of book cloth, with decorations in gold leaf ; reinforced by head-bands, 
gold top. 

Price, postage prepaid, $2.20. 

Send all orders to Charles Alexander, Printer and Publisher, 714 

Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


THE NEGRO AND THE NATION.—By Gerorce S. Merriam. 
2d printing. 436 pages. $1.75 net ; by mail $1.92. 

Probably the first complete history of the Negro in his relation to our 
politics. The Rev. Epwarp Everert Hace in *‘Lend a Hand”: ‘‘Sensible 
people who wish to know, who wish to form good sound opinions, and 
especially those who wish to take their hon st part in the great duties 
of the hour, will read the book, will study it and will find nothing else 
better worth reading and study.” 

Nore: I have just finished reading this great book. The author’s 
style is graceful and fascinating, his arguments snd presentation of facts 
convincing, and his attitude toward the Negro sympathetic.—Charles 
Alexander. 

Send P. O. Money Order for acopy. Post paid $1.92. CHak Es 
ALEXANDER, 714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Every Student Should Have 


Webster’s New Illustrated 
Die? £080 £: Aaa z 








Complete in One Vo'ume of More Than 1000 Pages 


Right Up to Date. The Latest and Best 
Dictionary for School-Teachers, 
Students and Busy 
People. 





Based upon Noah Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, revised and brought 
ap to date in accordance with the most recent eminent xinglish and American 
authorities on spelling, pronunciation and definition, and especially designed to 
meet the popular demand for a convenient, complete and reliable diction- 
ary. It contains all the words of the English language that are not peculiarly 
appropriate: to a dictionary of technical terms; it gives the spelling and pro- 
nunciation of plurals, and indicates the use of capital and small letters in 
writing every word in the vocabulary; it gives the past tense and the parti- 
ciples of all verbs not regularly formed by the addition of -d, -ed, and -ing; 
the pronunciation of each word is plainly indicated by phonetic spelling; the 
definitions, comprehensive yet concise, are accurate and reliable. 


IT ALSO INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES: 

Origin, Composition and Derivation of the English Language; Principles 
ef Grammar; Simplified Spelling; Synonyms and Antonyms; English Christ- 
ian Names; Foreign Words, Phrases, Proverbs, Quotations and Colloquial Ex- 
pressions, with their English Equivalents; Facts about the Earth; Declara- 
tion of Independence; Constitution of the United States; Metric System of 
Veights and Measures; Value of Foreign Coins in United States Money; Time 
Differences; Weather Forecasts; Language of Flowers; Language of Gems; 
Origin and Meaning of the Names of States; Dictionary of Commercial and 
Legal Terms; Familiar Allusions; Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose; 
Decisive Battles of the World. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
with Text Cuts, Colored and Monotone Plates, and Colored Charts. 136 sub- 
jects are illustrated by the colored plates, 45 by tthe monotone plates, and 28 
by the colored charts, while a great number of subjects are illustrated by the 
text cuts. The title—“ILLUSTRATED”—is, therefore, peculiarly approp- 
riate, and this feature, practically lacking in other medium-priced dictionar- 
ies, is of inestimable value. It is, in fact, 


A CONDENSED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
containing all the information required by the average reader, the business 
man, and busy people generally. 
Three Styles of Binding, with and without Index, as follows: 


Cloth, Plain Edges, Square Corners ...... secese ever Ty ccccccccecccs GRD 
Leatherette, Red Edges, Round Corners .......sssssscecscecccvisssees $2,080 
Leather, Red Edges, Round Corners ...........see+s+005 coccccccccs SOOO 


With Thumb Index, any style, 25 cents additional. 
Style of binding selected will be sent by express, charges prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt ef price. 
copy of this great book and Alexander’s Magazine sent for 1 year for $2.26. 
; es all orders to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, doston nase. 
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EXTRAORDINARY CLUBBING OFFER} 





Four First-Class Publications, Practically Supplying the Entire Needs of a 
Family, Offered at a Great Reduction from their Combined Sub- 
scription Price. 

Alexander’s Magazine, a Great Household Magazine, a High-Class Agricultura) 
and Home Paper and a Fine Literary and Family Paper, all sent One 
Year for $1.35. 


Alexander’s Magazine ........cccscccesess ER Ne ee eae eeseevoss Qe 
eos s ee dame nadbadecih ulna s0beuas nei eeiin. ae 
Farm and Home ..... 6d 066 cbbSbGeSebOS0 65.0006 056 880s Gece 08 eet eceena - ae 
Good Literature ..... 065600 50S0SEEEEESE COC c0 00+ 05 08 anawae ineeeencees 35 

Publishers’ Price $2.35 


ALL SENT ONE YEAR FOR $1.35 

By special arrangement with the publishers we are enabled to make the 
above extraordinary clubbing offer, to wit: We will send Alexander’s Maga- 
zine, The Ladies’ World, Farm and Home and Good Literature all one year 
for $1.35, the publishers’ price of the four publications being $2.35. By the 
terms of this offer you get Alexander’s Magazine, a great household magazine, 
a high-class agricultural and home paper and a fine literary and family paper, 
all for one year, thus practically supplying the entire needs of the family in 
periodical literature, for only $1.35, or a little more than half the combined 
publishers’ subscription price of the four publications. Subscriptions to Al 
exander’s Magazine may date one year from the time of their present expira 
tion. Subscriptions for The Ladies’ World, Farm and Home and Good Liter- 
ature will be for the year 1909, or date one year from the current issue, a®@ 
_— to the time of their receipt and the custom of the office of publica- 

on. 
A GREAT OPPORTUNITY TO SAVE MONEY. 

In offering Alexander’s Magazine in club with three of the most popular 
and widely-circulated periodicals of the day at so low a price, we are present- 
ing to our patrons an extraordinary opportunity to save money upon their 
reading matter for the coming year. The Ladies’ World, Farm and Home and 
Good Literature are all publications of the highest order of merit, each one 
of the leaders in its particular field, and their combined paid circulation ex- 
ceeds a million and a quarter. When three such really fine publications, cov- 
ering so broad a field, may be had in conjunction with Alexander’s Magazine 
an entire year for only $1.35, the outlay for the actual needs of the home in 
reading matter is small indeed. 

Agents wanted to solicit subscriptions. Write for terms. Subscriptions 
are not desired from foreign countries, New York City (Borough of Manhat- 
tan) or the Dominion of Canada. 

All orders for subscriptions should be addressed: 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, PUBLISHER. 714 Shewmut fve., Boston, Mass. 
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READ 


A Fair and Able Newspaper of Quality 
NEW ENGLAND'S BEST 


Springtield Republican 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MAGAZINE. 














An Enterprising, Attractive and Independent Journal Devoted 
Conscientiously and Intelligently to the Public Interests. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 
DAILY (Morning), $8 SUNDAY, $2 WEEKLY, $1 


A greatly improved mechanical equipment enables The Republican to put 
out in its Daily and Sunday editions a larger newspaper to meet the require- 
ments of the times; but there is no deviation from the rule of “Quality first.” 
which has always characterized Springfield’s famous journal. The editorial 
page is kept fully up to the standard of excellence which for years has caused 
The Republican to be more widely quoted than any other New England news- 
paper. 

The Republican is ever independent, vigorous and courageous in its ser- 
vice of the people’s interests. Besides “all the news, and the truth about it,” 
regular departments give due attention to literature, art, the drama, music, 
sports and outdoor life, the distinctive interests of women, science and edu- 
cation, business and progressive agriculture. 

The Weekly Republican, of 16 broad pages, is published Thursdays and 
goes all over the United States and to many other countries. It is a general 
favorite with Americans traveling abroad, valued for its intelligent summary 
of the world’s news, its able comments on passing events and its rich liter- 
ary and general features. 

DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 


Specimen Copies of either Edition sent free on application. The Weekly 
Republican will be sent free for one month to any one who wishes to try It. 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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THE SOULS 
OF BLACK FOLK 


“Herein lie buried many things which 
if read with patience may show,the 
strange meaning of being black here in 
the dawning of the Twentieth Century. 
This meaning is not without interest to 
you, gentle reader; for the problem of 
the Twentieth Century is the problem 
of the color line.”—[W. E. B. Du Bois. 





In this way Prof. DuBois begins his remarkable 
book, and fair-minded people will find it difficult 
to resist the power and eloquence of this new 
champion, who pleads so convincingly for justice 
to his people. 


“Jt is one of the noteworthy books, not merely of the 
year, but of the epoch. Its every page is filled with 
vigor, spontaneity, and spirituality.” 


266 pages. Gold title. Beautiful cloth bind- 
ing. Price, postage prepaid in the United States, 
$1.35. Sent to foreign countries on receipt of $1.60. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 SHAWMUT AVENUE 
_ BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Goode, Dunson, Henry Co. 
DEALERS IN 
GROCERIES and 
PROVISIONS # 








Fine Family Wines and Liquors 
J. FRANCIS HENRY, Manager. 


739 and 743 Shawmut Ave.,Boston, Mass. 
Telephone 21003 Roxbury 





visit THE SAVOY EXCHANGE, 
745 Shawmut Avenue 





To Whom it May Concern: 

If there is any chance to boom business 
boom it. Don’t pull a long face and look 
as though you had a sour stomach. Hold 
up your head, smile and look for better 
things. Hide your little hammer, and try 
to speak well of others, no matter how 
small you may know yourself to be. 
When a stranger drops in, jolly him. Tell 
him this is a great city—and so it is. 
Don’t discourage him by speaking ill of 
your neighbors. Lead him to believe he 


has at last found a place where good peo- 


ple live. 

Don’t knock. 

Help yourself along by becoming popu- 
lar, and push your friends with you. It’s 
very easy. Be a good fellow and soon 
you'll have a procession of followers. No 
man ever helped himself by knocking 
other people down in character and busi- 
ness. No man ever got rich by trying to 
make others believe he was THE ONLY, 
or the only one who knew anything. You 
cannot climb the ladder of success by 
treading on other’s corns, Keep off the 


- corns and don’t knock. 


You’re not the only. There are others, 
and they have brains and know some- 
thing as well as you. There’s no end of 
fun minding your own business. It makes 
other people like you. No one admires 
a knocker. 

Be wise, and when you want any 


te Printing done, go tor ar ee 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, Printer 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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COLLEGE. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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J- BOGOSIAN 

Ice Cream and Confectioneries. 

We take Orders for Weddings 


and Parties. 


Our Ice Cream is the best in quality. 


ICE CREAM SODA 5 Cents, 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


We sell it by pint, quart or gallon. 
Corner Shawmut Avenue and Sawyer St 


Telephone Roxbury 21107. 
We want active 


Help Wanted Women, Men, 


Girls and Boys in every city and town 
in U. S. to sell our famous toilet ar- 
ticles, and we can show how you can 
make a steady income of from $2 to 
$5 per day in sparetime. All goods 
guaranteed to please customers or 
money refunded. Splendid opportun- 
ity. No capital required. No risk. 
Pleasant employment. Easy. Suc- 
cess sure. Write quick for our terms 
and full particulars. Address Tay- 
lor Remedy Co., Dept. A Louisville, 
Ky. 


Srx Strone DEPARTMENTS IN 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANI- 
caL TRAINING. 


Graduates earning from $30 
40 $150 per month. Board, 
Lodging and Tuition $7 per 


month. Fall Catalogue for 
further information. Address, 
Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, 
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*WE STAND FOR BROTHERHOOD. 
**KK 


By Charles Alexander. 


Out of the myths of ages past, 
Out of forgotten lore, 
Out of the cannon’s cruel blast, 
Out of the waste and gore; 
Out of the darkness and the din 
Of many a battle fought, 
We come to find our liberty 
By true devotion bought. 


CHORUS. 


We stand, we stand for brotherhood, 
We deal upon the square; 

For right and justice to all men, 
We'll ever do and dare. 

We stand, we stand for charity 
Toward our fellowman, 

With plumb and level as our guide 
Plain dealing is our plan. 


We take the Bible as our guide, 
And circumscribe our bent 

By square and compass and confide 
In God for blessings sent. 

With fortitude we seek to aid 
Our brother in distress 

And found with prudence, it is said 
The trowel’s usefulness. 


More ancient than the golden fleece, 
Our badge we proudly wear, 
And sacred to the soul of peace 
Who worries not with care. 
With wisdom, strength and beauty too, 
And faith and hope and love, 
We'll try to square our actions thru 
To meet our Lodge above. 


*This beautiful Masonic Song, words and music (regular sheet music 
size) sent to any address for 25c per copy. Send order to— 


Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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BEST |! 


Taylor sBlectric” < Comb Stral 
and er Price $1.00- 
FOR BEST RESULTS 
Use La CREOLE HAIR PONADE, 
it mot onty meets every requirement of the 
Oryer, but also promotes a luxuriant growth of the hair. (Fy 


T.W.TAYLOR,Howell, Mich. 





Re) 


N THE WORLD'!PRICE, $100 
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Straighten 
Your Hair 


Dear Srrs:—L have used only one bottle of 
a pomade and now I would not be without it, 
‘or it makes my hair soft and — and 
wt 
W. F. WaLKER, Sta. 1—Harriman, Tenn. 


ones i ome and also starts a new gro 


Ford’s Hair 


Pomade 


(Formerly known as Ozonized Ox Marrow) 

Fifty years of success has proved its merits. 
The use of Ford’s Hair Pomademakes stub- 
born, harsh, kinky or curly-hair straight, 
soft and glossy and easy to comb, and arrange 
in any style desired consistent with its length. 

Removes and prevents dandruff, invigorates 


breaking off and gives it new life and vigor. 
Absolutely harmless—-used with splendid re- 
sults even on the youngest children. 
Delicately perfumed, its use is a pleasure, as 
ladies of refinement everywhere declare. 
Ford’s Hair Pomade has imitators. Don’t 
buy anything else alleged to be ‘just as good.” 
If you want the best results, buy the best 
Pomade—it will pay ou. Look for this name 


Charl Forel Baad 


ery packag: 
our dru Rist ca “cannes” supply you with the 
ne, we will send you 
$ .50 


Src —_ - - 
“ “ 1.40 


_ 2.50 
One bottle, pies med -25 
We pay postage and Sc eapuene o> charges te all points 
-8.A. hen ord ine send Postal or Express 
Money +... All ord —~y shipped promptly on 
receipt of price. Add 


e Ozonized | Ox Marrow w Co., 
153 East Kinzie St. Chicago, Il 
FORD'S HALR POMADE is made only in Chi- 
cago by the Tt firm. 

Wanted Every where. 



















the scalp, stops the hair from falling out or | 





LADIES! Is your 
Hair Falling out ? 
Does your Scalp 
itch? Have you Dan- 
druff of the scalp? 
If so, don’t do any- 
thing else but write 

. A. Johnson, 92 
Westminster Street, 
Boston, Mass., and state your case fully. 
Send no money, just cut out and send 
this adv. with stamp for return -- 
on personal letter and FREE SAMPLE. 








and older 
People toocan 

‘Young People =:33%-3:22 
 oung and waluable Premiums, 


such as Phonographs, Watches, Stere« 
oscopes, Sew ing Mac hines, Printing 
Presses, Call Bell Outfits, Learner's 
Telegraph Instruments, Etc., Etc. 
By securing new members for the American Book 
Buyers’ Alliance, Limited, 
saves to its ng a substantial peveentnge on 
books, newspa’ nae. music, maps, etc., 
| by obteining pt publishers discounts, through buying 
for a large number of members. It is no trouble 
to get members. They join for the asking—all 
*your friends, relatives’ and acquaintances should 
gladly join—for whoever buys books, magazines, 
music, and the like, saves money by becoming a 
member. The membership cost is only ten cents a 
ear, and each member receives a handsome certif- 
jeate showing his or her right to the a7 of the 
| ALiance. E TRUST OUR AGENTS. NO DE- 
POSIT IS ASKED. We want YOU to become one of 
mts and earn your choice of handsome and 
premi . Just write us a letter like this: 
| “The American Book Buyers’ Alliance, Limited, 1713 
| ae Bldg., New York. Gentlemen:—Please send 
me twenty-five membership certficates 
whieh I will sell for you at ten cents for each certif- 
icate and remit you the proceeds. Also please send 
me premium sheet to the end that I may select the 
premiums! desire.” Just write = a letter like this 
and sign your full name and town or t-office 
address. e will send the certificates and premium 
list by return mail, ~~} and also free instruc- 
tions and _ advices our best success. Do not 
delay and let some one e wy ahead of you. Write 
to-day andstart right in ldress The Amert- 
can Book Buyers?’ Alliance, Limited, 
1713 Tribune Bidg., New York, N. ¥- 


an association which 
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INDIAN HAIR TONIC! 


Itis highly recommended for 
the Preservation of the Hair. 
Destroys Dandruff and Tetter 
and preventsi tf alling out. 
yng. 50c , or $3.50 per doz: 
As an advertisement sen 
$2.25 for 12 Bottles. 
ame your express ofhce 

BB, +421 W. 15th 
St., LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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Allensworth, is the name of a 
Negro town in California named _ in 
honor of chaplain Allensworth of the 
regular army. 


A chain of schools for the education 
of the Negro is about to be estab- 
lished in the southwest by the Roman 
Catholic church. . 


Mr. Jesse Binga, a colored man of 
3633 State street, Chicago, has. re- 
cently opened a private bank, which 
is meeting with success. 


being made _ to 
anniversary of 
emancipator, 
of Chicago, 


Preparations are 
celebrate the 100th 
Abraham Lincoln, the 
by the colored citizens 
February 14, 1909. 


A branch Berea College is proposed 
by Negroes of Kentucky. It is said 
that Mr. Carnegie has offered $200,- 
000 if the race of the state will raise 
$50,000. 


A city of, all Negroes, Mound 
Bayou, Miss., gave Taft 100 votes and 
Bryan 1 in the recent election. It 





has been impossible learn who 


gave the one vote. 


to 


This year marks the sixty-first an- 
niversary of the Liberian government 
as an independent state. Dr. Ernest 
Lyons, the minister from the United 
States, took part in the celebration. 


M. D. Butts, near Calvert, Texas, 
owns 600 acres of land. He gathered 
50 bales of cotton this year. His live 
stock numbers 20 mules, 50 cows, 25 
horses, 30 hogs and hundreds of 
chickens. He is worth $30,000. 


A factory for the making of Negro 
dolls was started in Nashville, Tenn., 
some months ago and is doing a big 
business. Rev. R. H. Boyd, who built 
up the greatest publishing house in 
the country conducted by Negroes, is 
at the head of this new enterprise. 

Dr. Booker T. Washington’s 
From Slavery” has been 
into German, Norwegian, Danish, 
Spanish, French, Finnish, Malayan, 
Zulu, Indian (Hindoo), Arabic, Chi- 
nese and Japanese. This is the high- 
est compliment that could be paid to 
the greatest Negro educator in the 
United States. 


“Up 
translated 
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The assets of the Pioneer Building 
and Loan Association of Greensboro, 
N. C., Prof. James B. Dudley, secre- 
tary and treasurer, as shown by the 








recently issued annual report, are 
$18,565.73. 
Thanksgiving day, 1908, will long 


be remembered by the colored citi- 
zens of Washington, D. C., as the day 
when President Theodore * Roosevelt 
spoke to 8,000 people on the occasion 
of the laying of the corner stone of 
the new $100,000 home of the Colored 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 





Over 200 colored men and women 
in New York own valuable real es- 
tate. C. H. Lockwood, who recently 
purchased a $34,000 flat house is one 
of the largest real estate owners in 
New York city. It is estimated that 


J. C. Thomas owns over $300,000 
worth of flat houses in New York 
City. 


Pittsburg, Pa., has a Negro mer- 
cantile company known as the United 
Shoe company, and its entire capital 


stock is owned by 24 colored men. It 
is the only shoe firm owned and 
operated by colored people in that 


city. W. H. Simms is president and 
manager; J. A. Brenham, treasurer, 
and W. A. Gibbs, stock keeper. 





One of the Negro’s least ostenta- 
tious, but at the same time most sin- 
cere and valuable friends during the 
recent past was the late Senator Wil- 
lian F. Vilas, of Wisconsin. He _  be- 
queathed $10,000,000 for the support 
of higher education at the State Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and provided in 
his will that in applying this sum to 
the purpose named preference shall 
be given to Negro students. Senator 
Vilas was a strong and prominent 
Democrat, was elected to the United 
States Senate by the Democrats of 


| 


Wisconsin, and was secretary of the 


and valued at $54,000. 


In my Opinion, there is no place 
where the Southern Negro can do bet- 
te: for himself and battle more ef- 
fectively for his race than right in 
the heart of the problem. Where ra- 
cial estrangement is greatest there is 
the application of the remedy most 
needed. It is therefore to be hoped 
that a great pacificator like the Tus- 
kegeean will continue to spread his 
optimism by the special car method 
in addition to all the other means he 
has nitnerto employed. 

A trip through Texas, through Ar- 
kansas and through Louisiana ought 
logically to follow Dr. Washington’s. 


helpful tour through Mississippi. 
H. T. KBALING. 





President James B. Dudley, of the 
A. & M. College of Greensboro, N. C., 
attended the Negro State Fair at Ral- 
eigh, N. C. The A. & M. college was 
awarded first premium for having the 
largest and best exhibit at the fair 
and several of the individual prizes 
were awarded to students of that in- 
stitution. President Dudley is en- 
thusiastic over the fine showing made 
by his college. The College band 
furnished music throughout the week 
for the Fair, and the members were 
highly complimented for their excel- 
lent services. Several graduates of 
the A. & M. college are members of 
the faculty of Dr. Booker Washing- 
ton’s schoo] at Tuskegee and _ these 
are charter members of the Alumni 
Association. 





Mr. George W. Cook of Ithaca, New 
York, is at the head of a brick-mak- 
ing plant owned entirely by Negroes 
The company 
is incorporated under the laws of 
New York under the title, “The Tioga 
Red Brick Company.” The company’s 
plant is located in the town of Spen- 
cer, Tioga county, N. Y., on the Gen- 
eva Ithaca, Sayre and Elmira, Court- 
land and Northern branches of the 
Lehigh Valley railroad, three-quarters 








Interior under President Cleveland. 





of a mile from the main line of the 
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Lehigh Valley and within four miles 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western railroad. The property con- 
sists of seventeen acres of clay and 
sand, improved brick-making machin- 





of Sierra Leone, a city of 60,000 in- 
habitants, all the cafes, restaurants 
and hotels and most of the _ stores 
are owned and managed by Negroes. 
They also police the city and some of 


ery operated by steam power. The| them have passed examinations in law 
output is 50,999 brick per day. There| and fill the lower magistracies. Sta- 
are four large brick kilns on the|tistics show that in German East 


ground having a holding capacity 1,- 
500,000 brick, and were built at a 
cost of $6,500, a brick house for the 
accommodation of five families, ma- 
chine room and stock sheds. 


The Grand opera “Cycle,” given by 
H. Lawrence Freeman, November 2, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was an unprecedent- 
ed success. The “Cycle” itself com- 
posed of four works, each complete | 
within itself, namely: The Wolf Fairy 
operetta; the Toreador, a Mexican 





romance, the African Kraal, a Zulu} 
episode; In Voodoo Land, a southern | 


etching, was received with great en-| 


thusiasm by the vast audience as-| 
sembled. The several casts as well| 
as the accompanying choristers, 


Africa the native planters are raising 
products for export than the 
Is is estimated that 


more 
white planters. 


in Southern Nigeria the export cot- 
ton crop this year will be 50,000 
bales. The progress of the native 


cultivation of cacao in British Gold 
Coast Colony is remarkable. The ex- 
ports in 1900 were worth $10,000, 
while the value of this trade last 
year rose to $1,700,000. The native 
coffee sent to Europe from German 
East Africa without the investment 
of a dollar of foreign capital is now 
a third of all of the coffee exports 
from that colony. The native ex- 
ports over the Uganda railroad last 
year from that part of German East 
Africa lying along the shores of Vic- 


showed excellent training and great| toria Nyanza, 800 miles inland, were 


adaptability for the stage. The operas 
themselves, with the exception of “The 
Wolf,” have received the encomium of 
the leading cities of the country for 
their meritorious worth, the Toreador 
having originally been composed for 
and rendered by Miss Abbie Mitchell, 
the “Minnehaha” of the Cole and 
Johnson organization, Frank Brown 
the leading tenor of the same com- 
pany. The Voodoo, composed for and 
sung by Anna Pankey the “priestess” 
of the same organization; J. Francis 
Mores, the celebrated baritone, now 
of Williams and Walker company. An 
African Kraal, sung at private soirees 
by the male chorus of the Ernest 
Hogan company. 





The Negroes of tropical Africa are 
proving that they are willing to work 
hard in the interest of the new civili- 
zation brought to them by the Eng- 
lish people. 


In Freetown, the capital 








worth $796,000, the chief products be- 
peanuts, hides and wax. 
Very favorable reports come from 
the British Colony of Nyassa as to 
the ability and willingness of the na- 
tive to work. The Negroes are so 
eager to get the best returns for their 
labor that last year 12,000 walked 
hundreds of miles to the south of the 
Zambesi to obtain employment in the 


ing rice, 


mines. 

A company of Negroes was formed 
in Haverhill, Mass., to manufacture 
“The Fred Douglass Shoe.” This 
shoe has become very popular, and 
thé trade is rapidly extending south. 


Scene—Sunday school. Lady teach- 
er: Now can any little boy or girl 
tell me who Job was? Wee boy, after a 
long pause: “A doctor.” Lady teach- 
er: “A doctor? Oh, dear, no! Where 
did you read that?” Wee boy; “Did 
ye never hear o’ the patience oO’ 
Job?” 
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A #ruit 


Parallel 





The Pear. 





We are told that the pear came first 
—that it antedated the apple, the 
peach, the cherry and even the ber- 
ries. The cave-dwellers use to eat it, 
and the charred fruit has been found 
in their subterranean homes. So the 
pear has had a long time to get good, 
and it has succeeded splendidly. It 
is the best fruit that grows. The 
best pear is ahead of the best apple, 
or the best peach. 

There is nothing that holds the 
sweet tincture of life so luxuriantly 
as a pear that has reached the summit 
of its glory. Bite into one just at that 
gushing, golden stage, when the morn- 
ing sunshine and the fragrance of all 
the flowers are just itching to get out, 
and see how soon you are translated 
above the beggarly elements of the 
world. 

Nature comes to meet a mortal at 
a particular moment. She doesn’t 
wait around for him. A few hours 
too soon or too late, she will not be 


there. This is particularly so with the 
pear, Nature is sweetest when she 
is coy. Yesterday she says she will 


be here and tomorrow she is gone. 
One mill have to remember that when 
he is eating pears—he must not miss 
her. 

You take a fine Seckle pear or the 
nipple end of a Bartlett, just at the 
moment Nature scatters her full bene- 
diction upon them, and there is noth- 
ing beneath the moon that saturates 
the glands with such delight as they. 
Of course, you know it without telling 
you. 

EDITOR WILSON 
In the Ohio State Journal. 








COCCI GIGI ICICI 
THE PEACH. 





Did you ever observe a peach at 
early morn, just after the dew had 
kissed it? We mean a large, ripe, lus- 
cious peach, one on whose thin, al- 
most transparent, velvety rind nature 
has painted a delicate pink, rivaling 
the blush that mounts to the virgin 
maiden’s cheeks when her young 
Lochinvar first tells her of his love. 
If so, you have noted how that beau- 
teous shade of pink runs in and blends 
with a golden yellow. That’s the out- 
ward evidence of the ripeness and lus- 
ciousness of the peach. Now break 
it open in half. Hugging the delicious 
meat of the peach is the mahogany- 
colored stone, reluctant to leave its 
bed of sweetness, The juice flows out 
—juice that surpasses honey an hun- 
dred fold. You bite off a bit. What 
a flavor! It cannot be described. In 
the absence of an adequate descrip- 
tive word we say it is delicious. It 
is heavenly fruit. It is so delicious 
that we hesitate to swallow, hoping 
that it may lie upon our palate until 
the fairy of Slumberland touches the 
eyelids and sends us off to revel in 
beautiful dreamland. And when at 
last the morsel of deliciousness slips 
slowly and hesitatingly down the 
throat, what a fever of satisfaction 
consumes us. It is the fruit of Para- 
dise, the one fruit that no existent 
language affords a fitting word to de- 
scribe its beauty, its sweetness, its 
delicious taste. The nearest descrip- 
tion of a peach is to liken it to a di- 


vinely beautiful bit of virgin feminin- 
ity for whom heaven’s flowers bloom. 
That’s a peach. 

RALPH W. TYLER 
In the Ohio State Journal. 
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But why slight the apple? Even 
though it was accessory to our ances- 
tors’ banishment from Eden? Even 
though it did stick in Adam’s throat, 
and does stick yet, a birthmark trans- 
mitted to the present generation? 

The pippin, the baldwin, the russet, 
the golden sweet—the cantankerous, 
little crab apple, of waxen beauty, that 
puckers your mouth when you suc- 
cumb to the lure of its captivating 
tinyness. The apple is our stand-by; 
baked, stewed, sauced or dried; pied, 
fried, dumplinged or strudled; sim- 
mered into apple-butter, boiled into 
jelly, pressed into cider, fermented in- 
to apple-jack! M-m! 

Watch it on the tree, while the sun 
is mellowing the harsh green of its 
juvenile complexion. Watch, along in 
August, the glimmer of pale gold creep 
into the rounded, glossy cheek. Watch, 
towards September, the reddening of 
the rind, when the timid stripes climb- 
ing up to zenith and to nadir of the 
tempting little sphere. 

At picking time the leaves turn a 
dark, dirty, somber green; a mourn- 
ful tint, as were they rueing the sepa- 
ration from the fruit. But the apple 
just fairly dazzles with the delight of 
tempting: deep, glowing red of years- 
old burgundy; pink striped on yellow, 








bringing the bloomtints of springtime 
back amid the faded hues of Fall; 
solemn, old gold, rusty in spots worn- 
out, but bearing up nobly under a 
searching flash of sun, betraying ster- 
ling worth under the shabby jacket. 
And those that with the faintest 
of reds on the palest of greens, like 
damsels demure, go hiding among the 
thickest-leafed branches; rotund, of 
perfect contour, with skin so tight that 
it threatens to burst at a_ touch! 
Your teeth sink into them with a snap 
and it is firm, and brittle and yielding 


and crisp all at once there, where 
your teeth are plunged. It is the 
whitest of flesh, translucent white, 


porous and solid, oozing nectar from 
a million tiny tubes. And that piece 
your teeth have conquered lies a- 
melting in your mouth, or goes crunch- 
ing *twixt your molars.—Oh, let me 
have that core. 

There is vigor in an apple; it is ro- 
bust, solid, reliable, decorative. Look 
at a fruit-stand. Peaches look sickly, 
pears spotted and faded; oranges mon- 
otonous; bananas silly, all bunched- 
up; grapes look excited, sprawling ev- 
ery which way—But an apple always 
smiles at you. 


C. B. 
In Alexander’s Magazine. 
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What would Caylstay Say? 





BY JOHN H. STOTSENBURG 





WHAT WOULD TOLSTOY SAY? crimeshall have been committed, which 
district shall have been previously as- 
By John H. Stotsenburg. certained by law, and to be informed 

The people of the United States on/of the nature and cause of the accus- 
the 4th day of March, 1789, solemnly | ation; to be confronted with the wit- 
proclaimed and declared to the world | nesses against him; to have compul- 
that they had formed and ordained the | sory process for obtaining witnesses 
federal constitution for the purpose, | in his favor, and to have the assistance 
among others, of establishing justice, | of counsel for his defense.” 
insuring domestic tranquility, promot-| These clauses in the Constitution 
ing the general welfare and securing | have never been repealed. They are in 
the blessings of liberty to themselves | force, according to the letter. But as 
and their posterity. | to the black man the letter is a dead 

Every black man and woman resi- letter. As to him and for his protec- 
dent in this republic should take no-| tion, they are not enforced by any 
tice, special notice, that among the| legislative or judicial action. 
articles placed by the people in the| A Negro in this republic is as much 
Constitution for the protection and | entitled as a white man, when accus- 
benefit, of all the citizens of the Unit-| ed of a crime to all the constitutional 
ed States, articles which congress has | privileges above set out and described. 
the power to enforce by appropriate| I have used the word “entitled,” but 
legislation, are the following: | the Federal Constitution uses a strong- 

“No person shall be held to answer|er word. It uses the word “enjoy.” 
for a capital or otherwise infamous | The accused man, black or white, is to 
crime, unless on a presentment or| enjoy the above mentioned sacred 
indictment of a grand jury, except in| rights. 
cases arising in the land or naval A summary of facts, compiled from a 
forces or in the militia, when in act-| late issue of the Independent shows 
ual service or in time of war or public | that during the present year and with- 
danger; nor shall any person be sub-|in the borders of this Christian re- 
ject for the same offense to be twice| public, many Negro citizens have been 
put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor| brutally and barbarously murdered by 
shall he be compelled in any crimina]| mobs upon the mere accusation of 
case to be a witness against himself; | crime without any judicial trial. 
nor be deprived of life, liberty or prop-| Names and places are set out. A few 
erty without due process of law; nor | are enumerated here to show how lit- 
shall private property be taken for pub-| tle the Constitution avails to protect 
lic use without just compensation. | the black citizen in this republic. 

“Tn all criminal prosecutions, the ac- A Negro named Shaw was hanged 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy| by a mob on the public square in 
and public trial by an impartial jury | Pensacola, Florida. 
of the state and district wherein the; Another, named Smith, charged with 
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assault was burned by a mob at the 
stake in Greenville, Texas., although 
two judges in public addresses had 
promised the bloodthirsty murderers 
that the man accused should have a 
speedy trial. What do the citizens of 
this enlightened and Christianized re- 


public thing of such a fiendish act, 
commiited in the name of justice! Be- 


hold, an humble American citizen on 
the mere accusation of crime, tied to 
a stake and burned in the public square 
of a town and tortured by fierce 
flames until death mercifully relieved 
him of his sufferings! 

Another Negro citizen, Alonzo Wil- 
liams, was shot to death by a mob on 
the public square in Lyons, Georgia, 
because he was accused of an assault. 

In Russelfville, Kentucky, four black 
citizens were accused by a murderous 
mob of an offense which was not even 
a crime, and were summarily hanged 
to a tree by the infuriated lynchers. 
Upon mob accusation merely, William 
Miller, a Negro citizen, was hanged by 
a mob at Brighton, Alabama. 

In Springfield, Illinois, two black 
men, Charles Hunter and George Don- 
egan, were lynched by a mob on mob 
accusation merely. Donegan, who was 
an aged and respected negro, was ac- 
cused of having a white wife. 

This awful crime against humanity 
and against citizenship was perpetrat- 
ed in Illinois, in the state of Abraham 
Lincoln, the great and revered eman- 
cipator. 

What would Tolstoy say? 

Would not the brave old man say, 
as he has already said concerning 
Russian cruelties and murders: 

“Yes, the catalogue of barbarous 
murders by lynching in the United 
States is awful. If these inhuman 
deeds and lynching crimes can not 
be stopped by the legislative and ju- 
dicial authorities of the United States 
with the aid of Christian people and 
the influence of the public press, then 
that republic is doomed by God to per- 
ish as a republic from the face of the 
earth. While there is no excuse for 





the horrors perpetrated in Russia, yet 
at least, it is an extenuating circum- 
stance that Russia is a despotism, 
slowly approaching to freedom, while 
the American republic for over a cen- 
tury has been consecrated to freedom. 
Why, in that country, whose statesmen 
boast of law and liberty strictly re- 
strained by law, are not such violations 
of the Federal and State»constitutions 
punished? If justice fails, God. will 
retaliate.” 

In behalf of the Negro Citizen, the 
National Federation of Civic rights, 
a corporation organized to protect the 
persecuted, has made a trial of the 
constitutional remedy of petition. It 
has petitioned the national Congress 
to examine and ascertain through the 
appropriate committees whether the 
territory of the Union could not be di- 
vided into Federal Judicial Districts 
or such districts as should have cog- 
nizance for trial purposes of all vio- 
lations of the Federal Constitution 
above set out, so that the Federal 
Courts in each District. could punish 
the murderers, who deprive accused 
persons of their right to a speedy and 
impartial trial by jury. The petition- 
er believed that the lynching mur- 
derers would not be punished by the 
State courts and the grounds for that 
belief are very good. 

The petition was presented to each 
House of Congress and it was duly re- 
ferred to the Judiciary committtee of 
each body. But although the substance 
of the petition dealt with the right 
of an accused person to enjoy the 
great privilege of a trial by jury when 
accused of crime, as well as the pun- 
ishment of his murderers, no attention 
whatever was paid to the request of 
the petitioner. No report was ever 
made by the Judiciary committee of 
either House of Congress although 
two years have elapsed since the pres- 
entation of the petition. It is slum- 
bering in the archives of the Judic- 
iary committees. A copy thereof 
was published in Alexander’s Maga- 
zine some months ago, but so far the 
Negro citizens of the United States 
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have also slumbered on their rights 
and their duty to their fellow citizens. 

What they should do and do speed 
ily is to procure copies of the peti 
tion, and through their bishops, pas- 
tors, teachers and men and women 
of every profession or avocation urge 
Congress to take some positive action 
for the protection of Negro citizens 
from the violence of mobs. 

Many of them are poor; many of 
them are unlearned and ignorant, but 
as citizens they have the right to peti- 
tion Congress. If therefore, they de- 
sire to enjoy the full privileges of the 
Constitution; if they wish to have 
lynching mobs punished, they should 
peacefully, quietly but manfully and 
resolutely petition Congress to pro- 
tect them in the enjoyment of their 
rights as citizens. 


CAMPAIGN OF EVANGELISM. 





The churches of Boston and vicin- 
ity will unite in January in a cam- 
paign of evangelism. 

Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., the 
well-known Presbyterian evangelist, 
and Mr. Charles M. Alexander, Eng- 
land and America’s great gospel sing- 
er, with a large corps of evangelists 
and singers will be present. 

Central meetings will be held in Tre- 
mont Temple, as well as other meet- 
ings in twenty-five different parts of 
the city and its suburbs. 

It is expected that this work will be- 
gin about January 26th, and all Chris- 
tians are urged to prepare now by 
prayer and personal service for this 
great movement for the spiritual awak- 
ening of the city. 

Alderman Chandler, of New Haven, 
Conn., has introduced a_ resolution 
calling for the purchase of the Meadow 
Lands near West River for a public 
playground site. The resolution is 
backed by a petition signed by about 
250 prominent business men of the 
city. Two of these business men 
have offered to donate $5,000 each, in 
case the city will make the necessary 
appropriation of $30,000 for  play- 
grounds. 


THE RECIPE. 


Do you wish to write a play 
That will bring you fame and money? 
There’s a never-failing way, 
And it’s very easy, sonny; 
Have a maiden who is sweet 
And a young man noble-hearted; 
In the first act let them meet, 
_And for two acts keep them parted; 
You must have, too, willy, nilly, 
An old woman who is silly 
And a villain suave and cool, 
Who brings on the complications 
And pile up the tribulations 
on ot the lover, who’s a fool; 
Then, to make your triumph certain, 
Let defeat o’ertake the churl 
Just before the final curtain, 
When the hero gets the girl. 


Do you wish to write a book 
That will bring you cash and glory? 
There is but one way to cook 
Up a money-making story; 
Have a maiden, young and fair, 
And a knight, who wears no armor; 
He may be a millionaire 
Or a soldier or a farmer 
Lead him on by easy stages 
Through about three hundred pages 
With the girl just out of reach; f 
Here and there you might provide him, 
While his triumph is denied him, 
With a clever little speech; 
On the last page let him get ’er, 
Though the reader feared he'd not; 
Stick to this scheme to the letter, 
It's a never-failing plot. 
—S. E. Kiser, in Chicago Record-Herald. 





Gra Gad Bis Good 
Points 








BY KENNETT HARRIS 


“He’s a right clever old man when 
you get to know him,” said the store- 
keeper, as the sharp-nosed veteran 
with the peaked cloth cap left the 
store. ‘Some folks don’t like him an’ 
say he’s pretty mean, but there’s mean- 
er than what he is.”’ 

“A derned sight worse,” supplement- 
ed Washington Hancock. “There’s 
some that don’t pay their groc’ry bills 
an’ there’s others that haint got one 
red cent to rub against another. It’s 
s’prisin’ the meanness that there is 
in this yer world, an’ when you see a 
shinin’ light like Uncle Jimmie weth 
$10,000 or more i nthe bank, cash 
money, an’ a hull section of the best 
farm land in the county, it makes you 
think that all the white whiskered an- 
gels ain’t in heaven.” 
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“I reckon there’s suthin’ in that,” re- 
marked Sol. Baker. “Bein’  tol’able 
well fixed makes a difference.” 

“If Uncle Jimmie wasn’t a piller 0’ 
the Farmers’ National an’ if he done 


his tradin’ with Seth Bowker mebbe | 


Rufe wouldn’t stick up for: him the 
way he does,” insinuated Marvin Per- 
sons. 

“I hain’t sayin’ that a man’s virtues 
is all hid when he’s pore,” said Han- 
cock, “but I do say that a feller c’n see 
his good qualities a right smart plain- 
er if he’s well fixed. It reminds me of 
Ire Sibley over in Buchanan, that uster 
live neighbor to us when I was knee 
high to a grasshopper. 

“I reckon the Lord never made a 
man weth boweder laigs than what 
Ira had. When I met him a-comin’ 
down the road I c’d see the meth’dist 
church—all ’ceptin’ the spire—the 
blacksmith shop and Col. Barker’s 
brick reserdence atwixt Ira’s laigs all 
at one clip. Looked like a picksher in 
one o’ these yer ovel round frames. 
You’ve seen bow-laigged men, but you 
never seen one like him. If  they’d 
been straightened out he would have 
been erbout seven foot tall, but as it 
wuz he wusn’t more’n an inch or two 
over five foot. Then he had red whis- 
kers, which wusn’t never combed out, 
an’ a bald haid an’ both eyes turned in 
tords his nose, ’sif somebuddy had 
tol’ him there wus a smut on it. He 
shorely wus powerful homely. 

“He wusn’t not only homely, but he 
was kind o’ dumb. There wus some 
who allowed that he didn’t have 
enough sense to run loose, but I reck- 
on that wus on ercount of him bein’ 
the only feller in the township to vote 
the Republican ticket. He done that 
right erlong. He wus jest contrary, to 
my notion. He’d lie wussn’t Sol, there, 
will, an’ there wus some who said he’d 
steal, an’ he was so plague-taked shif’- 
less an’ ornery that nobuddy ever 
wanted to go anigh him. 

“There was one ol’ widder woman 
that wus some kin to the Bigbees an’ 
worked for ’em. Her name was Trum- 
ble an’ when Ira’s house got too de- 
sprit cluttered up he’d go to work on it 
weth a hoe an’ send for her to put on 
the finishin’ touches. He paid her for 
it, though he was too pore to have 











her often an’ too homely to get him a 
wife.” 

“You can’t make me believe that,” 
observed Parsons, sagery. 

“You never seen him,” said MHan- 
cock. ‘“‘Whether or no, Mis’ Trumble 
earned all the money ghe got on them 
cleanin’ days, an’ bein’ one o’ these 
yer cliketty wimmen an’ him not hav- 
in’ much to say she started in an’ kep 
a-goin’ the hull enduring time she wus 
workin’, callin’ him all the hawgs an’ 
dawegs she c’d lay her tongue to. Then 
she’d go back to the Bigbees an’ lam- 
baste him to them. I’ve heard her 
many’s the time an’ I never knew one 
buman c’d have sech a pore erpinyun 
of another. 

“Well, one time when she wus due to 
clean up, one o’ the neighbors drop- 
ped off a letter for Ira. It seemed like 
one of his kin in Arkansaw had died 
an’ lef him a heap o’ money. I dis- 
remember how much it wus, but it was 
a consid’able. He studied over it for 
awhile an’ then he jammed the letter 
down in his pocket as Mis’ Trumble 
come over the rise o’ the hill, an’ went 
to the well after water. 

“She opened out on his just as soon 
as she got clost enough for him to 
hear. ‘I don’t see what brings me a- 
traipsin’ over,’ she says. ‘I’m a fool 
to do it. If you had a lick o’ decency 
about you you’d clean up yourself once 
a week, anyway, but you’d rather 
smoke an’ guzzle two-thirds of the 
time an’ snore the balance. Of all 
the ornery, no-ercount, wuthless,loafin’ 
—--—You know the way a woman talks. 
Well, Mis’ Trumble kep’ on thataway 
all mornin’ as she was swashin’ the 
water around an’ thumpin’ the mop. 
Ira set in the doorway smokin’ an all 
of a itch to tell whut had happened. 
Fin’ly as Mis’ Trumble come through 
to bring him a bucket for more water, 
he give her the letter an’ tol’ her to 
read it. 

“*For massy’s sakes!” she says when 
she had spelled it through. ‘Ira Sib- 
ley, do you mean to say that all that 
money’s acoming to you?’ 

“*That’s whut it is,’ said Ira, puffin’ 
at his pipe an’ tryin’ to look ’s if he 
wusn’t a-bustin’ weth imp’tance. ‘I 
reckon I’ll have some friends now,’ 
he says. 
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“ *You always did have friends,’ says 
Mis’ Trumble. ‘There’s them that 
doesn’t erpreshate you as well as I 
do, not knowin’ you, but you've got 
friends.’ 

“ ‘T won’t be so ornery an’ shiftless 
an’ pizen mean now,’ says Ira. ‘They’ll 
find out that I’ve got my good p’ints.’ 

“TIsh’d say you had,’ says Mis’ 
Trumble. ‘Why, Ira Sibley, whut do 
you want to miscall yourself that- 
away for? 
pints than the most o’ the men, an’ 


that’s got more I'd like to have ’em 
show him to me.’ 


don’t say that ain’t so,’ he says. ‘But 
you watch out an’ see if anybuddy 


you I won’t hear no remarks about my 


not wonder if they got to think I wus 
a good-lookin’ feller.” 

‘“*Why wouldn’t they?’ says Mis’ 
Trumble. ‘You ain’t no more bow-laig- 
ged than some other folks, an’ I allus 


is concerned, I think a cast in a man’s 
eyes is reel cunnin’. I call you a 
mighty good-lookin’ man.’ 

‘Sho!’ says Ira, smilin’ clear up to 
his ears. ‘Well, mebbe there’s worse- 
lookin’. 
me yet.’ 

**You don’t need no gal, Ira,’ says 
Mis’ Trumble. ‘What you want is a 
stiddy, keerful, experienced, smart wo- 
man. One that knows your good p’ints 
an’ is ercustomed to your ways an’ 
kin cook for you an’ do for you the 
way a man like you’d orter be cooked 
an’ done for.’ 

“That’s what she said to him. It 
goes to show whut I wus a-sayin’.” 





er. 
Hancock regarded him with an ex- 
pression of supreme contempt, “Well, 
whut do you s’pose come of it?” he 
said—New York Evening Journal. 





THE KIND A MAN WANTS. 





Yes, Jack, I’m married. No, you never 
met her. 
She’s not much like the girls in our old 
set 


Not up io their smart ways; why, she’s 
old fashioned. 
She never even smoked a cigarette! 


You’ve got more good | 


I’ve allus said so. Ef there’s any man | 
“Ira began to swell up still more. ‘I | 


calls me “bowlaigs” after this. I bet | 


whiskers nor my squint eyes. I would | 


did like red whiskers. As far as eyes | 


Some gal may take a fancy to 


“But what came of it?” asked Bak- | 


| The girls we’ve always known are jolly 
| mi fellows, 
With mannish ways and strong athletic 


grace, 
| So muscular that when they’re dressed in 
laces 
And pouring tea, you feel they’re out 
of place. 


My wife does not belong to “club” or 
“‘congress,”’ 
She’s never tried to be a howling swell, 
She never bet a cent on any races, 
I never heard her give a college yell. 


Her Vetoes is sweet, to read aloud of even- 
ngs, 
To sing low lullabies or simple ballads. 
She loves to cook—not fashionable dishes 
Like lobster what-you-call-it or queer 
Salads; 


But things a man likes, biscuit, bread 
and doughnuts, 
And soups and meats, to eat and not for 


show. 
She’s just a loving wife and good home 


maker, 
And that’s the kind a man wants, don’t 
| you know. 
| —Camilla J. Knight, in New York Sun. 





THE FRIEND | WANT. 





|Commend me to that friend that 
comes 
When I am sad and lone, 
And makes the anguish of my heart 
The suffering of his own; 
Who coldly shuns. the 
throng 
At pleasure’s gay levee, 
And comes to gild a sombre hour 
And give his heart to me. 


glittering 


| He hears me count my sorrows o’er, 
| And when the task is done ‘ 
| He freely gives me all I ask— 
A sigh for every one. 

| He cannot wear a smiling face 

| When mine is touched with gloom, 
| But, like the violet, seeks to cheer 
The midnight with perfume. 


Commend me to that generous heart, 
Which, like the pine on high, 

Uplifts the same unvarying brow 
To every change of sky; 

Whose friendship does not fade away 
When wintry tempests blow, 

But, like the winter’s icy crown, 
Looks greener through the snow. 


| 
| 
| 


He flies not with the flitting stork 
that seeks a southern sky, 

But lingers where the wounded bird 
Hath laid him down to die. 

Oh, such a friend! He is in truth, 
Whate’er his lot may be, 

A rainbow on the storm of life, 
An anchor on its sea. 
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Genry ©. Canner, Exile for Art's Sake 





BY WILLIAM R. LESTER 


In Paris, domiciled in a pleasant man- 
sion on the street of Notre Dame des 
Champs, lives and works a distin- 
guished American artist, less known 
and honored in his own country than 


in the centers of European art. He | 


is Henry O. Tanner, once an art stud- 
ent at the Pennsylvania Academy of 


the Fine Arts, and later a pupil at | 


Paris of Benjamin Constant and Jean 
Paul Durand. 
Mr. Tanner began his studies at the 


French capftal in 1891. Within a few | 


years his paintings were accepted for 
exhibition at the Paris Salon. 

His artistic treatment of a Biblical 
subject—‘Daniel in the Lions’ Den”— 
elicited much favorable comment; 
and in 1896 he painted the dramatic 
and powerful “Resurrection of Laza- 
rus,” which attracted popular and 
critical attention in the Salon of 1897, 
and was afterwards purchased by the 
French government for the Luxem- 
bourg gallery. 

To this fascinating field of artistic 
effort Mr. Tanner has resolutely ad- 
hered, gaining) much material profit 
and large increase of reputation 
throughout cultured Europe. Every- 
where in the art world his name and 
fame were known—save only in Amer- 
ica, the land of his birth. 


In 1906 he sent to the Salon a new 
picture, “The Disciples at Emmaus.” 


In this work the mingled joy and be- | 


wilderment of the two disciples; the 
supernatural personality and divine 
authority of their Master are depict- 
ed with wonderful power. This paint- 
ing, too, was bought by the French 
government for the Luxembourg mu- 
seum. The Salon jury awarded the 
painter a gold medal, and the art-lov- 
ing French public eagerly bought up 


| all the pictures from his easel that 
| were in the market. 

Mr. Tanner had arrived in the 
French art world. His pictures were 
eagerly sought on every hand. He 
found it difficult to reserve one an- 
nuaily, as had been his custom, for 
| exhibition at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts. 


Of all the important canvases Mr. 
Tanner has painted during ten years 
past there remains in his possession 
but one—his Salon picture of the cur- 
rent year, “The Wise and Foolish 
Virgins.” For its permanent posses- 
sion Paris art dealers and _ rich 
cognoscenti are now contending, vying 
with each other in liberal offers. 

In this picture the painter’s power 
in composition, vigorous’ technique 
and refined, artistic sympathies are 
strongly denoted. Karl Piloty’s con- 
ception of the same subject, owned 
by the New York Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, strongly accentuates the differ- 
ence in feminine types—virtue and 
vice in conventional opposition. But 
Mr. Tanner’s foolish virgins are of 
jone sisterhood with the others, al- 
| though overwhelmed with misfortune. 
One of the wise quintet is shown help- 
ing a luckless sister to trim her fail- 


ling lamp. The artist’s appeal is to 
|divine charity, not to the rigors of 


the law. 


If it should be asked why this Amer- 
j}ican artist, whom critical Europe ac- 
| claims as among the great ones of 
|earth, is virtually unknown in his na- 
tive country outside of a limited art 
circle, the answer is ready to hand. 

Mr. Tanner has had to make a dif- 
| ficult choice between expatriation and 
|surrender of artistic ideals. He is a 
| son of Bishop Benjamin T. Tanner 
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of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States. Racial 
prejudice is unknown in France; so 
Mr. Tanner went to Paris, and stayed 
there. 

It is a singularly mixed strain of 
blood that flows in the artist’s veins; 
for in his personality there is little or 
no trace nor suggestion of African an- 
cestry. His clear, gray eyes are of 
the Aryan type; his complexion is a 
clear white, bronzed by the sun in 
an active outdoor life. His features 
are of the classic Roman mold, his 
carriage, attire and manner that of 
the modern Parisian. His thick, dark, 
curly hair, brushed carelessly back 
from a fair, broad brow, suggests the 
southern Latin races rather’ than 
types of tropical origin. 

Commanding in stature, easy yet 
dignified in manner, genial and affable 
in conversation, fortunate in his chos- 
en career and happy in his home life, 
Mr. Tanner is a notable exemplar of 
the genius of American art, a bril- 
liant product of the New World’s 
creative and heterogeneous civilza- 
tion. 

Yet the art world of his own coun- 
try has but scant knowledge of him or 
of his art creations, so highly regard- 
ed and appreciated in critical Europe. 
The Chicago Art Institute has two of 
his paintings, ‘The Return of the Holy 
Women” and “The Two Disciples at 
the Tomb”—the rest are adornments 
of Old World public and private gal- 
leries. 

Mr. Tanner was predestined to an 
artistic While a mere boy 
he dreamed of being a sculptor. In 
the quaint house on Diamond street, 
the home of Bishop Tanner for more 
than thirty years, the youth’s enthus- 
iasm found vent in modeling figures 
of animals from sketches made at the 
Zoological Garden. 

One day an attendant at the Garden 
told him regretfully that he could no 
longer be accorded free admission to 
the Zoo. He must pay, or present a 
request for his admission from some 


career. 





official in the art world. Young Tan- 
ner was not to be balked. He showed 
a sketch of a lion’s head to Thomas 
Eakins at the Academy of the Fine 
Arts, and that great painter at once 
gave him the desired letter. There- 
after he sketched and studied at the 
Zoo undisturbed. 

Then, late in the ’80s, followed a 
two years’ course of instruction at 
the academy of the Fine Arts. There 
were few prizes in those days, and no 
foreign scholarships. The liberal en- 
dowments of the present day had not 
materialized at the Academy. The 
student’s work was largely routine, 
hard, grinding and insistent. Little 
account was taken of individual ca- 
pacity or temperament. 

In 1891 Tanner determined to go 
to Paris to study. He still fancied a 
sculptor’s career. He had painted and 
modeled industriously, and his model- 
ing then was better than his drawing. 
He saw a bright future before him as 
a sculptor. 

There was a_ hard problem of 
finance to solve, with none to counsel 
or aid him. Tanner was equal to the 
emergency. He collected a large num- 
ber of his paintings and sent them to 
an auction sale. 


Prices were absurdly, ridiculously 


low; but when all was over Tanner 
had in clear cash something over 
$300. And with this and his talent 


as sole capital, he made his adven- 
ture Parisward. There he found a 
new art world—and conquered it. 

Mr. Tanner became, in 1891, a pupil 
of Benjamin Constant, who had studied 
under Cabanel, head of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts at Paris,andone of the 
greatest figure painters of his time. 
Constant, a genius in portraiture, al- 
so painted Oriental subjects with 
much sensuousness of feeling and re- 
gal splendor of color. His captivating 
style fired Tanner’s imagination and 
roused his dejected spirit. Master 
and pupil were soon on terms of per- 
sonal intimacy—a friendship unbrok- 
en until Constant’s death in 1902. 
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Another French artist of distinction 
who contributed notably to Tanner's 
artistic advancement was Jean Paul 
Durand, a master of composition and 
technique, who vied with Constant in 
developing the rare qualities disclosed 
by the young American student. 

After two years of hard study and 
work in Parisian ateliers Tanner went 
to Brittany—not because of its 
picturesque scenery and misty, trans- 
lucent atmosphere, but because liv- 
ing was cheap there, and the problem 
of existence less difficult. He painted 
some landscapes, and sent one to the 
Salon jury, who refused it. 

Next year he tried again and this 
time with success. A Brittany land- 
scape by M. Henry O. Tanner fig- 
ured on the*Salon catalog of 1894. 

But the artist, with thoughts of 
sculpture put aside, felt strongly that 
landscape painting was not his con- 
genial artistic sphere and metier. Of 
profoundly devotional spirit, he had 
been from the first strongly attract- 
ed by Biblical subjects. He made his 
first essay in this genre in 1894, with 
“Daniel in the Lions’ Den.” 

The Salon jury accepted this work, 
but relegated it to an obscure posi- 
tion. When the Salon’ exhibition 
opened, however, “Daniel in the Lions’ 
Den” held a conspicuous place right 
on the line. Gerome had seen it, and 
insisted that it be brought down. Aft- 
er the Salon opened Gerome met Mr. 
Tanner for the first time, and told 
him what he had done. “It is a fine 
picture,’ said the great Oriental 
painter, “and should be hung accord- 
ingly. So I had it put on the line.” 

Mere recognition by a Salon jury 
was little; there are no end of un- 
considered paintings in this chief art 
exhibition of the world. Tanner was 
ambitious and in 1896 he painted what 
is still perhaps the most popular—cer- 
tainly the most dramatic and impres- 
sive—of his words. “The Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus.” 

A Salon Triumph. 
This painting was exhibited in the 











Salon of 1898. It caught the public 
eye, engaged the attention of art crit- 
ics and became a topic of discussion 
at the bureau of the minister of fine 
arts. The painter was awarded a 
gold medal, and an offer to purchase 
—at once accepted—came from the 
Department of Fine Arts. The picture 
now hangs in the Luxembourg muse- 
um. 

The French government does not 
pay high prices for paintings acquired 
from the Salon exhibition. But the 
artist from whom the minister des 
beaux arts buys a picture for a gov- 
ernment collection need have no fears 
for the future. His fortune is made; 
his work has the authoritative cachet 
and seal of official approbation. There 
is an instant market, at high prices, 
for whatever he may choose to paint. 

Upon this golden sea of fortune Mr. 
Tanner has drifted serenely ever 
since his “Lazarus” went to the Lux- 
embourg. People talked of him—the 
Salon is a principal factor in the so- 
cial microcosm of Paris—and influen- 
tial art critics hailed him as the pion- 
eer of original American art. Thus 
the Paris Figaro: 

“M. Tanner’s work illustrates very 
interestingly a sympathetic alliance 
of art traditions with the glowing 
modern temperament of the young 
American race. 

“Those who pass by quickly and 
gaze superficially would be likely to 
say of this dramatic and tonally sus- 
tained ‘Resurrection of Lazarus’: ‘A 


fine old picture, quite in the Rem- 
brandt manner.’ But such a care- 
less and summary judgment would 


work injustice to Mr. Tanner’s 
erful and well-poised painting. 

“His figures are strongly grouped, 
energetically designed, tense in ex- 
pression without gesticulation. The 


pow- 


color scheme, with its tonality derived 
from the light of torches, nowhere sug- 
gets the conventional tone of 
paintings, and is rich and 
throughout. 

“There are other canvases in the 


old 
forceful 
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Salon, besides this fine picture by M. 
Tanner, which strongly hint that 
.young artists from the United States 
-Might do better than to study in Eu- 
rope so assiduously, whether in mod- 
-ern academies of art or galleries con- 
ssecrated to old masters. 


“It is evident, also, that M. Tanner | 


and his compatriots in art, while ac- 
cepting our conventions, have infused 
and inspired their works with a cer- 
tain vigorous fiber and distinctive race 
accent, which in the future might well 
bear a recognized stamp and hallmark 


of originality.” 
His Later Paintings. f 
American art has progressed rapid- 


ly since this prophecy. It bears in 
the Paris Salons, as elsewhere, its 
signs and tokens of originality. ‘It 
is not difficult,” said Mr. Tanner, “to 
pass through the galleries and pick 
out the work of American artists. I 
have done it myself, saying That is 
an American picture—and that—and 
that—with hardly a possibility of er- 
Oh, yes, America has already its 
distinctive school of art. The free 
scholarships of the great art schools, 
unknown in my student days, have 
worked wonders in recent years.” 
For some years past Mr. Tanner 
has devoted himself earnestly to stu- 
dio work, intent upon carrying out 
his scheme of Biblical scenes. He has 


painted, among other important works, | 


“Peter After the Denial,” “Job and his 
Three Friends,” “The Disciples at 
Emmaus,” “Christ Washing the Dis- 
ciples’ Feet,” “The Return of the Holy 
Women,” “The Two Disciples at the 
Tomb,” “Nicodemus” and “The Wise 
and Foolish Virgins”—the latter his 
salon picture for the current year, and 
the only one of his paintings now in 
his possession. 

Mr. Tanner has found it impossible 
to give any private exhibitions of his 
paintings, much as the idea pleases 
him. His canvases are sold as soon 
as finished—sometimes before. 

The French minister of fine arts 
soughts to acquire for the govern- 


| ment “The Disciples at Emmaus,” 
|}a rarely beautiful painting in the art- 
ist’s finest manner, which Mr. Tanner 
exhibited in the salon of 1906. Inci- 
dentally, the price named was nearly 
four times the amount previously paid 
|for “The Resurrection of Lazarus.” 

The artist has been at Venice, and 
the official letter was sent there. But 
Mr. Tanner had gone to the Holy 
Land, and a month or more elapsed 
before his returned trip brought him 
to Venice. 

Then there was a swift rush to the 
|} nearest telegraph office, a long mes- 
| sage of explanation and acceptance, 
and the painting was added to the 
Luzembourg museum’s art treasures. 

Oriental Spirit and Atmosphere. 

A generous Philadelphia art-lover 
who saw Mr. Tanner’s “Resurrection 
of Lazarus” at the Salon exhibition 
made it possible for him to take his 
first trip to the Holy Land, where he 
was enabled to study Oriental at- 
mosphere and surroundings at first 


hand. 
“There is Orientalism in the ‘Laza- 


rus,” he said, “but it was a fortunate 
accident. -In the. Orient the light, 
both interior and exterior, the man- 
nerisms ,of the people, the costumes 
and habits of living, all are vastly dif- 
ferent from anything that could be 
imagined in the West. One should go 
there every two or three years, at 
least, to. keep in touch with the true 
Orienta] spirit.” 2 
| Not only is there a_ distinctively 
| Oriental spirit and sentiment in Mr. 
Tanner’s works, but also a.glow of 
| reverent devotion and an intensity of 
| spiritual expression that is ‘tremen- 
| dously effective and indescribably al- 
luring. 

| He is a practical believer in “the 
| fact of spirit.” His somber, dramatic 
| portrayals of moving Scriptural scenes 
unite modern art with religion, as in 
those earlier days when immortal 
masters pictured on walls or canvas 
the earnest faith and profound soul- 
experiences of humanity. 
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There is no nationality nor race in 
art, and Mr. Tanner has found in 
Paris none of the obstacles that 
might have barred his way to success 
in his own land. 
he said, “no one re- 
gards me curiously. I am simply ‘M. 
Tanner, an American artist.’ Nobody 
knows nor cares what was the com- 
plexion of my forbears. I live and 
work there on terms of absolute so- 


“In Paris,” 


cial equality. Questions of race or 
color are not considered—a man’s 
professional skill and social quali- 


ties are fairly and ungrudgingly rec- 
ognized. 

“No one who had not carefully ob- 
served the art world of Paris could 
have any clear idea of its broad and 
deep race admfxture. When I began 





to study under Constant I found in 


the studios men of all nations and | 


races under the sun—Muscovites and 
Tartars; Arabs and Japanese; Hin- 
doos and Mongolians; Africans and 
South Sea _ islanders—all working 
earnestly and harmoniously with stud- 
ents of the Caucasian race. 

“It is so now, in greater degree and 
on even broader lines. In the Eu- 
ropean art world there is a perfect 
race democracy.” 

Mr. Tanner’s first visit to America 
since he set out for Paris, seventeen 
years ago, was on the recent occasion 
of the golden wedding anniversary of 
his parents, celebrated at the family 
homestead in Philadelphia. He has a 
charming home in Paris, presided 
over by his wife, a native of Califor- 
nia, and brightened by the presence 
of a 5-year-old boy, already a marvel- 


ous linguist. 


WM. R. LESTER. 
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Color Not the Coin that Ruys Success 





BY SAINT NIHAL 


SING OF INDIA 





Mr. Saint Nihal Sing of East India 
is a lecturer, traveler and_ writer, 
whose career has been followed with 
the greatest interest by those whose 
acquaintance he made in the many 
countries he has visited. Mr. Sing 
is engaged in the study of economics 
and science of government; his papers 
on these topics are brilliant and ex- 
haustive and have been highly com- 
mended by many newspapers and 
publications. 





Editor. 





“The world may pity a crying, whin- 

ing race, it seldofh respects it.” 
Booker T. Washington. 

Success is not the fairy god-mother 
of any one country or clime, race or 
religion. The elusive witch smiles 
benignly on all who will to possess her 
favor. Color, nationality, environ- 
ment are merest incidentals. They 
are powerless to woo or disgust the 


Goddess of Good Fortune. With her | 
the things that count are: ambition, 


dogged determination to achieve and 
ready perception of opportunities so} 
that if a way does not exist, one will | 
be made. These are the coins that | 
buy success. 

The ladder of ambition may be 
sealed only by one who has the su- 
premest contempt for the disabilities | 
and lack of opportunity that appear to 
stick to certain peoples like mud. He 
who is intent on gaining the prize | 
does not have the time or inclination | 
to busy himself in tracing his geneal- 
ogy or the achievements of his ances- 
tors. He pays no attention to con- 
tumely; nor does he mind the advice 
of his so-called friends. He vows not 
to dance attendance upon Good For- | 
tune. He declares himself to be 
Good Fortune. With one masterful 
move he cuts his moorings from 
priest, past and precedence. He 


carefully surveys his opportunities— 
then withdraws himself into his shell 
—thinks—determines to unflinchingly 
follow the voice within—and keeps on 
until success crowns his quest. Dog- 
gedness brushes aside all precon- 
ceived notions and hereditary hind- 
rances. 

In 1619, a batch of 25 Negroes, who 
were kidnapped from their home in 
Africa, bundled into the stifling holds 
of slow-sailing ships by greedy and 
inhuman members of a “superior” 
race, was landed in chains, against 
their solmen protests, in Jamestown, 
Virginia. For many decades such car- 
goes were brought from the dark con- 
tinent and dumped on the American 
coast. The minds of these people 
were constantly kept in .fetters—in- 
tellectual progress being denied them. 
They iived and multiplied in helpless 
dependence; until in 1865 they num- 
bered 4,000,000. About this time, they 
were emancipated; but they possess- 
ed no schools, no literature, no art, 
no trained teachers, no nurses; no doc- 
tors, no lawyers, no business men, no 


| capitalists. Nothing was there in their 


past history to lend them inspiration 
to grow and expand—or to inspire the 
minds of the rising generation to 
achieve success. 

Today about 10,000,000 black people 
call the United States their home. In 
the ordinary sense of the word, they 
are not the bondsmen of the white 
Americans. They are displaying a 
unique desire to educate themslves 
and to gather the goods of this world. 
500 newspapers are under negro man- 
agement, Over $1,000,000 have been 
raised for their education. They have 
160 institutions where 40,000 Negroes 
are receiving higher education. In 
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addition to this, 20,000 Negro boys and 
girls are learning trades; and 10,000 
pursuing classical, scientific and busi- 
ness courses. 2,000,000 colored boys 
and girls attend the public schools, 
where 30,000 trained teachers of their 
race are preparing them for their 
after-lives. While more than 90 per- 
cent of East Indians are illiterate, 
while in Italy, Spain and Russia the 
percentage of those who can not read 
and write is thirty, sixty-two and 
eighty-five respectively, fifty-six per 
cent of the Negroes in America are 
literate. Three are in the United 
States over 800 Negro physicians and 
nearly 600 Negro lawyers. The lib- 
raries of these comprise more than 
3,000,000 volumes. There are many 
Afro-Americans who count their wealth 
from $50,000 to $250,000. <A few have 
reached the $500,000 mark. Recent- 
ly one Negro sold his property in New 
York for nearly $100,000. This is what 
the American Negro has achieved with- 
in a little over a generation. This 
is extraordinary development, unpar- 
alleled in the history of the world, 
with the possible exception of the 
Japanese renaissance during the last 
half century. 

The reason for such a phe- 
nomenal success is this: 

The leaders of the Afro-Americans 
take every opportunity to impress 
upon their people the necessity of 
busying themselves in improving their 
material and moral conditions instead 
of wasting their breath in _ sulkily 
singing in a plaintive manner: 

Wish I wan’t a niggah, 

Wish that I was white: 

Wish that God had not forgot 

An’ made me in the night, 

Don’t amount to nothin’ 

Always in the way 

White man he come along 

And this is what he say: 

“Get away from dah yoh niggah, 

Get away from dah he said, 

Get away from dah yoh niggah, 

Or I’ punch yoh on the head. 


basic 





Get away from dah yoh niggah, 

Get away from dah he said 

Get away from dah yoh niggah, 

Or your folks will find yoh dead.” 

The ideal placed before the Ameri- 
can colored people is to make such 
progress that the so-called white men 
and women will be obliged to dissoci- 
ate success from color. “The Negro” 
says Booker T. Washington in his lat- 
est book, “Negro In Business” seems 
to be the only race that has been able 
to look the white man in the face—and 
live, not only live but multiply. 

Those who criticise the conduct of 
the Afro-Americans fail to recognize 
the progress he has made during the 
last generation or two and forget the 
fact that the Negro is a member of the 
youngest race. pre- 
sented above are significant and worth 
pondering over. 


The statistics 


We cannot hope to keep men good 
by force. That is the old, mistaken, 
unsuccessful effort of despotism. Men 
must be their own policemen. The 
conscience of each must be the guard- 
ian of the safety of all. In our great 
cities there are many who have not 
the chance to know what is right. If 
they are to listen to the voice of con- 
science they must have a wholesome 
life, they must have the chance to 
grow up as normal boys and girls. 


There is no better way to teach a boy 
to be honorable and stranght than to 
give him the opportunity to play nor- 
mally with his fellows. He acquires 
it without the sense of rebellion which 
he sometimes feels in obeying pre- 
cept. The natural outcome is the es- 
tablishment of fair play. He develops 
the spirit of give and take, of gener- 
osity in defeat, and of lack of assert- 
iveness in victory. We want to have 
the science of play so perfect that no 
one will see the science. We don’t 
want the idea of system to obtrude 
itself on the playground where we 
want just fun for boys and girls, with 
the stimulus to the same feeling that 
the happy country boy finds when he 
goes whistling to nature’s playgrounds. 
—Charles E. Hughes in the October 
“Charities and The Commons.” 
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REV. ABRAHAM LINCOLN DE 
MOND. 

| 

From the Normal News. | 
Cortland, N. Y., Feb., 1908. | 

Rev. Abraham Lincoln De Mond | 


was born in Towsendville, N. Y., and | 
educated in the public schools of this | 
state, Trumansburg Academy, the} 
Cortland Normal school, and Howard | 
University, Washington, D. C., where | 
he also took his theological course. | 
Rev. De Mond was ordained as a Con- | 
gregational minister in 1889, since | 
which time he has held several pas- | 
torates. 

As a teacher, orator, and pastor, he | 
has earned the reputation of being a| 
zealous, consciertiOus and progressive 
leader of men. While a student in the 
Cortland Normal school, his’ brave | 
struggle for an education made him | 
many friends in whose homes he was 
welcomed and whose aid and sym- 
pathy made his task the brighter and 
easier, a fact which he remembers 
and appreciates. 

The following article from his pen 
giving his experiences and struggles | 
since his graduation from the Cort- | 
land Normal School will be of special | 
interest to those who know him as a | 
student, while his interesting account | 
of his life and work may be read with | 
pleasure and profit by all. 

Alumni Editor. 








THROUGH THE YEARS. 








A. L. De Mond, ’89. 


|named Fort 


signed by local and state officials of 
the Educational Department of the 
State of New York. Under ordinary 
circumstances the Normal graduate 
does not call for large consideration 
as he comes forth from his Alma 
Mater, for he is only one among hun- 
dreds to be swallowed up and lost in 


| the crowd just as soon as he has had 


his “brief hour on the stage.” This 
fact was strikingly true in my case. 
Yet in a small circle and from another 
view point it was an event filled with 
much meaning. That particular occa- 
sion was the first time that the De 
Mond family had ever had a graduate. 
It was the first time that the Cortland 
Normal had given its diploma to any 
member of the Negro race. It was 
the first colored graduate that the 
town of Cortland had ever had. 

Standing there on the stage of the 
Cortland Opera House with that piece 
of paper in my hand—that somehow 
seemed to mean more to me than it 
could possibly mean to the half a hun- 
dred other boys and girls beside me, 
the thought came to me of how my 
father had been a slave in New York 
State. I thought that if his spirit 
could know the things of earth it 
might give him pleasure to look down 
upon that scene and behold the grand 
old Empire State in a measure mak- . 
ing splendid restitution to his boy 
for the rights which he had been de- 
nied. Mother and I talked of all these 
things and we thanked God for the 
changes that had come through the 
years. 

A little town in northern Alabama 
Payne had just been 
struck by one of those modern inven- 
tions known as a boom. Iron, coal 


| fire-clay, and other minerals had been 


found there in great quantities that 
pleased the promoters and attracted 
investors. Within a year the popula- 


| tion grew from three hundred to three 


The writer graduated from the Cort- | thousand. The sleepy town that nestled 


land Normal in the class of June, 1889. | 
A brief review of the fields in which 
it has been my lot to labor, may be of 
a moment’s interest to someone and 
direct attention to the work that men 
and women of my race are trying to| 
do for their own people. | 

Those who may read _ these lines | 
will please pardon the personal refer- | 
ences, as the relation of the work and | 
the worker has been such that some | 
knowledge of the one seemed neces- 
sary for an understanding of the other. 

Nearly twenty years ago, Dr. J. H.| 
Hoose placed in my hands a diploma | 








in the bosom of the Big Wills Valley, 
between Lookout and Sand Mountains, 
awoke to find itself a full grown city, 
with electric lights, fine hotel, opera 
house, newspapers, banks, furnaces, 
rolling mills, factories, machine shops, 
mayor, chief of police, and the title 
of Electric City, One-third of the pop- 
ulation was composed of colored peo- 
ple. They lived mostly in a remote 
section of the city known as Douglass 
Addition. There had never been a 
colored school house in the county. A 
small school had been taught in one 
of the colored churches. De Kalb 
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county, in which Fort Payne is locat- 


ed, was according to the United States 
Census Report of 1890 the exact cen- 
ter of the Negro population of this 
country. 

The writer arrived in this communi- 
ty fifteen days after graduating from 
Cortland and without any school, 
school house, contract, or commission 
began work as a teacher. Through 
generous aid given by the Fort Payne 
Coal and Iron Company and contribu- 
tions made by the colored people, a 
school house was erected in which 
were soon gathered more than one 
hundred children. For the first year 
the county paid toward the school for 
teacher’s salary twenty-seven dollars. 


The need and opportunity of estab-| 


lishing a Sunday school was soon seen 
and the building was used on Sundays 
for that purpose. We were visited 
by a representative of the American 
Missionary Association and the work 
was deemed to be of sufficient im- 
portance to be taken under their aus- 
pices. The Sunday-school developed 
into a Congregational church. The 
first deacon of this church was James 
H, Jones, a colored man who had been 
the body servant of Jeff Davis and who 
was with him when captured. After 


the civil war Jones was elected a mem- | 


ber of the city council of Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
of congratulation which he received 
was one of highest praise from his 


former master. There never was a | 
Christmas passed while they lived that | 


Jones did not receive some message 


from -the Davis family whom he had | 
served faithfully and for whom he| 


still retains the highest regard. I 
have had a kinder feeling toward the 
famous southern leader since looking 


Among the letters | 





| versity, a Congregational college for 


| the education of young colored men 
| and women. The president of this in- 
| stitution was Dr. J. E. Rankin, the 
| author of the well known hymn “God 

be with you till we meet again.” My 
student days were busy ones but I 
found time for some practical Chris- 
tian work in starting a mission Sun- 
| day school in a needy part of the city 
|of Washington. This was known as 

the Mayflower Mission. During my 
| theological course I also had the op- 
| portunity of serving as assistant pas- 
tor of the Lincoln Memorial Congre- 
gational Temple, one of the largest 
colored Congregational churches in 
this country. Washington afforded a 
rare chance for sightseeing and to gain 
a little knowledge of the official life 
of the nation. The Capitol, the White 
House, the Department buildings, and 
now and then a glimpse of some fa- 
mous Senator or a distinguished offi- 
cial to see a colored Congressman and 
other black men holding responsible 
| government positions thrilled me with 
| constant wonder and astonishment. At 

the university we had the privilege of 
| hearing lectures by Justices Harlan 
|}and Brewer of the United States Su- 
| preme Court. Among men of my own 
race I counted it a high favor to meet 
land know personally Frederick Doug- 
lass, Senator B, K. Bruce, Congress- 
man John M. Langston, and Governor 
P. B. S, Pinchback. Douglass, with 
his snowy locks, cheerful countenance, 
commanding figure, melodious voice, 
and marvelous. eloquence, both upon 
the platform and in conversation, 
charmed me and found a higher place 
in my youthful estimation of orators 
than I have ever yet felt disposed to 
| give to any other speaker I have heard. 





into his life through some of the let- | He had long been my hero. With my 
ters written to his former slave and | first earnings I bought a history of 
signed by his own hand. It was often | his life and sat up nearly all night 
said that when Davis was in Raleigh | -eading of that wonderful career from 
he would call to see Jones before call- his being a slave boy in Maryland to 
ing on the Governor. It is claimed | his being United States Marshal of the 
that Jones is the only man living who| pjstrict of Columbia. 
knows where the Seal of the Confed- | School days were soon over and I 
eracy was hid and that he has refused | was again a missionary in the South, 
an offer of $15,000 to reveal the secret | preaching at Paw Creek and Lowell 
that he promised to keep 40 years! ynder the shadow of King’s Mountain 
ago, and which he holds as sacred to-| jn North Carolina. At Lowell a 
day as when the promise was made. | church was built, largely with my own 
Mr. Jones was a great help to our) hands. These two plantation missions 
little mission. He now holds a small | were ynder my care, and services were 
government position in the capitol at} often held in cotton fields, log cab- 
Washington. ins, and brush arbors. 

In order to better prepare myself McIntosh, Georgia. was the next 
for missionary work, I went to Wash- scene of labor. In a county from 
ington, D. C., and entered Howard Uni-| which came two of the signers of the 
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Declaration of Independence, and in 
which the father of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes had pastored the famous old 
Midway Church, there was not a 
white family within five miles of our 
church. Most of the white people 
had moved to other sections of the 
state. The land had been bought and 
was mostly owned by colored people. 
It was the heart of the Black Belt. A 
black postmaster, a black storekeep- 
er, black constables and justices of 
the peace, and a black representative 
in the state legislature added special 
interest to the community. Our mis- 
sion consisted of a Congregational 
church of 200 members which I pas- 
tored, and a school with 12 teachers 
and 400 students. Some of the pupils 
walked a distance of 8 miles to school 
every day. This was the community 
in which a white man named Bell had | 
claimed to be the Christ and had se- | 
cured the following of thousands of | 
the colored people.“ Under the belief | 
that the world was coming to an end, | 
people stopped work, were killing | 
their cattle and buying white wings. | 
The civil authorities of the state had | 
to take the man in charge in order | 
that the people might work and pre- | 
pare for winter as well as prepare for | 
the other world. 

Wonderful changes have been 
brought about in that community 
largely through the mission maintain- 
ed by our church. One colored boy 
from that community graduated with 
honor from one of the best colleges in 
New England, became a successful 
pastor, served as field secretary of 
the International Sunday-School Con- 
vention, and his work was of so much 
value that when a fatal illness had tak- 
en hold of him John Wanamaker of 
Philadelphia paid all the expenses of | 
taking him to California in the a 
of restoring him to health, saying | 
“‘Maxwell is too good and smart a man | 
to die if money can save him.” An- | 
other one of these boys graduated | 
from the Hartford Theological Semin- | 
ary is now succeeding as secretary of | 
the Colored Young Men’s Christian | 
Association in New York City. Col 











has graduated from the Oberlin Col- 
lege and is now pastoring a church in | 
Raleigh, N. C. President King of Ober- 
lin told me this summer that the 
young man completed the course with 
much credit. A boy, who was my 
church clerk, has since finished a 
course in medicine and has a paying 
practice in one of the largest cities 
of the South. 





At the breaking out of the Spanish- 
American War, the pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, was appointed as chap- 
lain of the colored regiment from that 
state. I was called to the vacant 
pastorate, which brought me back to 
the state in which I began laboring 
and to the old capitol of Confederacy. 
In an address of welcome to the Ala- 
bama State Teachers’ Association of 
which Dr. Booker T. Washington was 
then president and which meeting 
was held in the capitol building, the 
honor was given me of speaking in the 
building where Jeff Davis made his 
inaugural speech. While pastoring 
in Montgomery I was also employed as 
a teacher in the State Normal School 
in that city. One of my pupils here 
was James E. McCall, a young colored 
man who has shown talent as a poet 
and whose literary work has received 
favorable mention in the New York 
World, As a result of serious illness 
he has lost his eyesight, but is now 
taking a college course through the 
aid of a brilliant sister who studies 
with him and constantly assists him 
with a devotion that is delightful to 
see. 


Accepting a call to the Central Con- 
gregational church of New Orleans, 
La., in the spring of 1900 I soon found 
myself in the quaint old creole city 
with its carnivals and many French 
customs. New Orleans has a Negro 
population of 85,000. It is strange at 
first to meet black people who speak 
French and that only, but there are 
hundreds of them in this old Ameri- 
can city. Many of them were slaves 
in the old French families and know 
no other language. The Central Con- 
gregational church is one of the his- 
toric landmarks of the city so far as 
the colored people are concerned. It 
has the largest seating capacity of 
any colored church in the city and is 
unique in having had both a Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor, both Neg- 
roes, on its board of trustees. In 
this church the colored citizens of 
New Orleans gave a reception to Gen- 
eral Grant, and from its pulpit Moody 
preached and Sankey sang in a series 
of meetings for colored people. Close- 
ly linked with our church work here 
is Straight University where a large 
number of our young people are being 
trained and fitted for the work of life. 
An interesting feature of our relig- 
ious work at this point is that done 
for the hundreds of colored prisoners 
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in the Parish Prison where our mis- 
sionary holds services every week, 
assisted by the pastor who preaches 
to the men from time to time. There 
are four institutions for the higher 
education of the colored people in 
New Orleans aside from the public 
schools in which 65 colored teachers 
are employed. After six years of la- 
bor in this city I resigned to become 
a missionary under the Iowa Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society 
and was stationed at Buxton, Iowa. 

My labors and duties have taken 
me from my northern home to the ex- 
treme south, and from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the plains of the west, but 
everywhere I have seen the coming 
of better things for my people. 


Real race progress is to be found 
in all parts of the country. Slowly 
through the years we see the dawn 


of a better day for all men. It has 
seemed very appropriate that our own 
Negro poet Paul Laurence Dunbar 
should have written these words of 
the dawn: 

“An Angel robed in spotless white 
Bent down and kissed the sleeping 


Night, 

Night woke to blush; the sprite was 
gone, 

Men saw the blush and called it 
Dawn.” 








REVD. F. B. MALLARD, BA., BD. 








Revd, Franklin B. Mallard was born 
in Liberty county, Georgia, at MclIn- 
tosh. He is the fourth child in a fam- 
ily of twelve children. He began his 
education rather young and graduat- 
ed from Dorchester Academy in his 
23rd year. This school having pre- 


pared him for college he entered Tal- | 


ladega in the fall of 1898 where he 
took a classical course’ graduating 
with the degree of AB in 1903. 

While in college he showed some 
ability in oratory and won the first 
prize in his sophomore year in an ora- 
torical contest between the men of 
the college and_ theological depart- 
ments. 

In the fall of 1903 he entered Ober- 
lin Seminary and after pursuing the 
classical course in that department 


covering” a period of three years he 
graduated with the degree of AB. 

He was thereupon invited to take 
charge of the Congregational church 
in Raleigh, N. C., upon the resignation 





of Revd. Nixon. Very soon after his 
appointment his zeal and wonderful 
tenacity of purpose began to bear val- 
uable fruit. A new spiritual life has 
gradually dawned upon the church 
while its membership has been great- 
ly increased, A literary society for 
the mental and moral elevation of the 
young people has been organized un- 
der his able leadership. 

The Revd. gentleman having learned 
since his advent of the obligation 
which the Colored people of Raleigh 
owed to the late Miss Esther P. Hayes 
who sacrificed the comforts of her 
Northern home in order to come 
South to teach and uplift a section of 
the race, he determined to erect a fit- 
ting and lasting monument to the 
memory of this revered lady. He set 
to work to raise funds to this end. 
The obstacles and difficulties which he 
| encountered were innumerable but he 
|never flinched from the task and 
| worked with indomitable courage. A 
missionary society in connection with 
his church in the North came to his 
|} aid and made possible the erection of 
| the: greatly desired monument which 
has taken the form of a beautiful and 
comfortable little parsonage. 
Revd. Mallard is a splendid repre- 
| sentative of his race, being full of in- 
| tegrity and Christian earnestness. He 
|} has married an accomplished lady, a 
| college graduate, from Georgia, who 
| has aleady proved of incalculable help 
to him in the execution of the onerous 
prove which devolve upon him in his 
| 








pasorate. 





| "That public playgrounds be estab- 
| lished in and made a part of the pro- 
| posed park extension plan for Spring- 
| field. O., is the demand made by the 
|labor men of the city. They are tak- 
|ing a keen interest in the movement, 
| which they believe will make for the 

paysical and social welfare of their 
| children. 





By Lee F. Hanmer, Field Secretary. 
| The School Board of Salem, Mass., 
|has purchased several lots adjoining 


ithe Benton School for a big  play- 
| ground. 


| 





The Henry Phipps Playground, of 
the Oak Park High School, Chicago, 
Ill., has been secured and equipped 
by the Parents’ Association. Two thou- 
sand dollars was raised for this pur- 
pose. The expense of maintenance 





| will also be borne by the associa- 
| tion. 
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Book Notes 








The Letters of Jennie Allen to Her 
Friend, Miss Musgrove. By Grace 
Donworth. With sixteen Illustra- 
tions by Frederick R. Gruger. 
Small, Maynard & Company, Boston, 
Mass. 291 pages. Price, $1.50. 


All we can say about this very at- 
tractive book is that it contains on 
each page a good hearty laugh. It 
will certainly amuse the most serious- 
minded reader. The philosophy is 
good, and while set forth in a new}! 
way, its soundness is the more im-| 
pressive. } 

Here are some bits of the genuine | 
gold of her humor and philosophy: 

“Christmas is carried to such an} 
excess by some folks that feel they | 
must swap pressants with everybody | 
they know, no matter if it don’t leave | 
enough to pay their bills that it is a 
curce instead of a blessing, leaving 
unlimbered evils afollering in its 
train.” 

“It seams as if that was the way of 
the world. A few folks enjoy the 
fruit and othars slips down on the 
pealings.”’ 

“You can’t think what hungar is on 
a full stomick. To pitty the poor like 
they deserve to be pittyed you have 
got to be poor yourself. And then you 
ain’t got nothing to give ’em. It’s a 
puzzle all round.” 

“T've got so I know the Christmas 
shopper’s face when I see it, and it’s 
werse than the bysickle face or the 
motor face. It’s the werst face there 
ag 

Send to us for a complete set of 
these post cards, sixteen in number, 
all different; free to any address. 
Small, Maynard & Company, Publish- 
ers, 15 Beacon Street, Boston. 








Health and Beauty. By John V. Shoe- 
maker. F. A. Davis Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 476 pages. Price, 
$3.00 Net. 


Dr. Shoemaker is a physican of dis- 
tinction, and on the subjects treated 
in this volume, speaks with authirity. 
He is Professor of Materia Medica, 
Pharmacology, Therapeutics and Clin- 
ical Medicine, and Clinical Professor 
of Diseases of the Skin in the Medico- 
Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, 





Physician to the Medico-Chirurgical 
Hospital; President of the American 
Therapeutic Society; member of the 
American Medical Association, The 
Academy of Medicine, the British As- 
sociation, Fellow of the Medical Soci- 
ety of London, etc. 

The author proves conclusively by 
careful, scientific analyses, that each 
individual has it in his power to make 
himself physically attractive by adopt- 
ing various methods. Climate, diet, 
clothing, ventilation, bathing, exercise 
—each of the elements contribute to 
skin-beauty according as certain rules 
are followed or ignored. 

In one chapter Dr. Shoemaker gives 
valuable recipes for cosmetics. In ap- 
plying these he wisely remarks that 
“If the laws of health be transgressed 
the skin, complexion, and health must 
suffer, despite all the cosmetics in 
the world.” 

He admits, however, that there are 
certain cosmetics or toilet prepara- 
tions which, under certain conditions, 
can only serve to conceal blemishes, 
and enhance physical charms, but are 
of no real hygienic value as cures for 
skin diseases. 

The intensely interesting character 
of this work is indicated by the head- 
ings of the various chapters, as fol- 
lows: 

I—The Skin and Complexion. II— 
The Appendages of the Skin. II— 
The Usefulness of the Skin and of the 
Hair. IV—The Complexion. V—The 
Elements ofr Beauty and Grace. VI— 
World Influence of Woman’s Charms. 
VII—Expression, Sexual Attraction, 
Wedlock. VIII—How to Cultivate and 
Preserve a Good Complexion. [X— 
The Bath. X—Digestion and Indiges- 
tion. XI—Education of the Body. XII 
—Cultivation of the Mind. XITI— 
Clothing and Dress. XIV—The Infliu- 
ence of Climate upon Health. XV— 
Ventilation. XVI—Disfigurement frem 
Disease, with Some Treatment of It. 
XVII—Eruptive Fevers. XiVIII—Tae 
Hair, its Fashions and its Diseases. 
XIX—The Nails and Their Diseases. 
XX—Cosmetic Preparations. Index. 

Few physicians come into closer 
sympathetic touch with the real needs 
and aspirations of their patients than 
the author of this work. He unques- 
tionably has one of the largest and 
most varied practices of any living 
physician, and his more than thirty 
years actual contact with all classes, 
together with his remarkably clear 
insight into every phase of health- 
and beauty-giving conditions, as set 
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forth in this comprehensive volume, 
enables the publishers to offer to the 
general public a unique hygienic work 
of surpassing interest and more than 
ordinary practical value. 

This is a valuable book to have near 
at hand at all times. 





THE HAND OF ETHIOPIA. 





Thou worthy member of thy mother 
race, 
Thou shalt stretch forth unto thy 
Maker. Let 4 


Thy touch show glory in its every 
trace, 

And in His promise may thy hopes 
be set. 


Yea, cities at thy fingers’ tips shalt 


rise 
In beauty’s architectural dreamy 
bliss; 
Each tear of past and all the heavy 
sighs - 
Shalt smilingly embrace thee with a 
kiss. 


Science shalt pleasingly unfold its 
wing 
And come to warm its 
against thy palm; 
And art shalt offer for thy touch the 
string 
Of every beauty-peace, serene and 
calm. 


breast 


Yea, earth shalt yield its plenty to the 
will 
That thrills electric flashes to thy 
flight, 
And honor shalt attend thy way until 
The token of thy shadow shalt be 
light. 
—Lucian B. Watkins, 
“Voices of Solitude.” 


author of 





MAKE THIS A DAY. 





Make this a day. There is no gain 
In brooding over days to come; 
The message of today is plain, 
The future’s lips are ever dumb. 
The work of yesterday is gone— 
For good or ill, let come what may; 
But now we face another dawn, 
Make this a day. 


Though yesterday we failed to see 
The urging hand and earnest face 
That men call opportunity; 
We failed to know, the time or 
place 
For some great deed, what need to 
fret? 
The dawn comes up a silver gray. 





And golden moments must be met. 
Make this a day. 


This day is yours; your work is yours; 
The odds are not who pays your 
hire, 
Tne thing 
dures, 
If it be what the days require, 
..e@ who takes up his daily round, 
As one new armored for the fray, 
Tomorrow steps on solid ground, 
Make this a day. 


accomplished—that'__ en- 


l.2 day is this; the time is now; 
No becter hour was ever here— 

Who waits upon the when and how 
Remains forever in the rear. 

Though yesterday were wasted stuff, 
Your feet may seek out the way. 

.omorrow is not soon enough— 
Make this a day. 





THE EDITOR’S DREAM. 





Last evening I was talking 
With an editor aged and gray, 
Who told me of a dream he had, 
I think ‘twas Christmas day 
While snoozing in his office 
The vision came to view, 
For he saw an angel enter, 
Dressed in garments white and 
new. 
Said the angel, “I’m from heaven; 
The Lord just sent me down 
To bring you up to glory 
and put on your golden crown. 
You’ve been a friend to everyone, 
And worked hard night and day, 
You’ve enlightened many thousands 
And from few received your pay. 
So we want you up in glory 
For you have labored hard, 
And the good Lord is preparing 
Your eternal, just reward.” 
Then the angel and the editor 
ptarted up towards glory’s gate, 
But when passing close to Hades 
The angel murmured, “Wait! 
I have got a place to show you, 
It’s the hottest place in hell, 
Where the ones who never paid you 
In torment always dwell.” 
And behold, the editor saw there 
Old subscribers by the score, 
And grabbing up a chair and fan 
He wished for nothing more; 

But was bound to sit and watch them 
As they’d sizzle, singe and burn, 
And his eyes would rest on debtors 
Whichever way they’d turn. 

Said the angel, “Come on, editor, 
There’s the pearly gates, I see.” 

But the editor only muttered, 
“This is heaven enough for me.” 
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THE NEGRO IN AMERICA—A RE. | 
VIEW. 





By John H. Stotsenburg. 





The above is the title of an address 
delivered by Andrew Carnegie before 
the Philosophical Institution of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. it ought to be read 
by every member of the Colored race 
who can read, and it ought to be read 
to every Negro who cannot read. Who 
is Andrew Carnegie? He is a self-made 
man. He is a worker. He works 
with his brain and his money to help 
his fellowman. He devotes his life and 
his means to that noble Purpose. His 
ideas of life are best expressed, when 
he says of man, “The rich man, that 
in the final accounting.” The question 
will be what has he done for his fel- 
lows? Where has he shown generosity | 
and self abnegation? When has he | 
been a father to the fatherless? And | 
the cause of the poor—where has he | 
searched that out? By serving his fel- | 
low man, whatever the color of his 
skin, he will be serving God.” 

Mr. Carnegie meets the Negro ques- 
tion very practically and optimistical- 
ly. This is the question briefly stated 
How were the Negroes, recently slaves, 
to be made fit as citizens, and he shows 
that after fifty years the race has in- 
creased 34.3 percent, that it is able 
to live in contact with civilization, 
strong, stalwart, healthy, holding its 
own in numerical increase and not 
slowly dying out like the Indian. The 
Negro race today numbers about 10,- 
000,000. 

Another remarkable fact 
and supported by the census records 
Between the years 188 and 1900, there 
was a decrease in illiteracy of 36 per- 
The desire to be able to read, 





is stated 





cent. 


write and cipher, if strongly imbedded 
in the Negro’s mind, will soon wipe out 
the disgrace of illiteracy. Everywhere, 
North, South, East and West, the race 
is advancing in education. 

Not only in the matter of education, 
is the race steadily advancing, but in 
the preparation of the individual for a 
life of happiness beyond the grave. The 
race is making wonderful progress. As 
Mr. Carnegie forcibly “Let ail 
doubters of the future of the Negro 
race remember that it has 23,462 church 
organizations and has 23,770 
churches with a seating capacity of six 


says, 


built 


millions, eight hundred thousand. It 
has 2,673,977 communicants. Few 
adult Negroes are outside of the 


church.” 

Mr. Carnegie aptly terms the third 
test of a growing race vital 
when he gives the facts showing that 


a one, 
the Negro is a saving man 
he says, “no better proof can be given 
of his desire and ability to rise and be- 
come a respuectable member of society 
than the production of a bank book 
with a good balance, or better still, the 
title to a farm or a home free of debt. 
The saving man is par excellence, the 


. ‘Surely, 


indus- 
In 1900, in less than 

the area of Eng- 
land and Wales, were owned or ten- 
anted by Negroes, who forty years pre- 
viously owned nothing. The desire to 
own a homes one of the most encour- 
agng of all traits in the masses of a 
nation. 


model citizen, peaceable, sober, 
trious and frugal. 
745,717 farms, just 


In 1865, the Negroes were al- 
most without homes of their own. In 
1900, 35 years later, there were 372,- 
414 owners of homes and of these 225,- 
150 were free of encumberance.”’ 

Mr. Carnegie is not only a practical 
philanthropist, able and anxious to 
carry out his wishes for the betterment 
of his fellow man, black or white, but 
he is a ready writer as well, powerful 
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with his pen to guide public opinion 
aright. What he says about the dread- 
ful crime of lynching will be produc- 
tive of good. Nevertheless, unless the 
lyncher is punished severely, unless the 
constitutional rights of the black citi- 
zen are zealously protected, unless mob 
violence is summarily checked, law- 
lessness, anarchy and revolution will 
follow the lynching habit in this re- 
public. The signs of it are visible now 
in the state of Kentucky, where bands 
of men calling themselves “Night 
Riders,’ burn, destroy and kill without 
receiving adequate punishment or in- 
deed any punishment for their crimes. 

I like the spirit in which Bishop 
Galloway of Mississippi told the Inter- 
church conference on Federation in 
Carnegie hall, New York City as to 
the duty of the church. Let me quote 
his exact words: 

“Now, as to the duty of the church. 
It should so inform and inspire the 
spirit of the entire nation, and I am 
speaking now to the united churches of 
America, as to enthrone and sustain 
the majesty of the law. When it sanc- 
tions are not regarded and its man- 
dates. are not respected, the very 
foundations of social order would be- 
come insecure. I give it as my judg- 
ment that no crime, however dread- 
ful, is any justification for a resort to 
lynch law. I have no respect for the 
mob spirit, even under the guise of re- 
ligion that would smash a Kansas sa- 
loon. I live in the far South. I live 
in what is known as the Black Belt 
and I speak therefore from a life long 
residence and with a heart of love for 
my brother in black. I am proud of 
the record of my own church. Over 
the missions established in the olden 
time a cloud of glory hovered by day 
and night. Hundreds of our noblest 
men devoted their lives and energies as 
misionaries to those people in the hum- 


ble cabins of the great plantations. In 
the City of Columbia, S. C., on a modest 
marble shaft marking the resting place 
of Bishop William Capers is this in- 
scription, ‘The founder of missions to 
the slaves of Carolina.’ With his own 
pen he wrote a catechism to be used 
for their instruction in the schools 
and in their cabins. The names of 
Bishop Capers and of James O. An- 
drew and Lorick Pierce and other no- 
ble spirits will be spoken with rever- 
ence to the latest generation because 
of the services they rendered to our 
black brethren in those Southern par- 
allels.” 

So also will the generations yet un- 
born speak reverenttly and admiringly 
of Andrew Carnegie, not merely for 
his general works of benevolence and 
his great literary foundations, but 
chiefly for his generous and unstinted 
aid both by words and acts in the up- 
lifting of the Negro race. 

Mr. Carnegies’ wise and practical 
| suggestions to the Negro race may be 
summed up in the words of Bishop Gal- 
loway: “The rudiments of an education 
|for all and industrial training for the 
many and a collegiate training for 
those who are to be the teachers and 
leaders of their people.” I would only 
add for the Negro’s immediate benefit 











and protection a few plain words. 
“Never sell your vote. Put the preser- 
vation and advancement of your race 
and the restoration and securing for- 
ever of the constitutional rights of 
which you are now deprived, above all 
things else support liberally your mag- 
azines and newspapers, giving them a 
large circulation among the members 





of your race. 
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Brotherhood in America 


By FREDERICK LYNCH 


(In the Christian Work.) 

A recent letter in a prominent New 
York daily called attention to the aw- 
ful selfishness that pervaded all our 
American life and the lack of interest 
manifested by the fortunate man in 
the welfare of his less fortunate broth- 
er. There is too much selfishness in 
our country, too little regard for the 
rights of others, too little thought of 
all our fellow men as brothers. Yet as 
The Optimist has listened to this and 
other similar remarks it has set him 
to thinking how much _ brotherhood 
feeling there is in our land after all 
and, most encouraging of all, how fast 


it is growing. He would, therefore, 
like to devote this paper and next 


week’s to some manifestations of the 
brotherhood ideal that may give us all 
great hope for the future. 

The great races have each contri- 
buted their own peculiar gift to civ- 
ilization. The Greek race gave the 
world its art impulse and philosophi- 
cal foundations. The Roman gave us 
law and the genius of organization. 
The Hebrew gave us our religion and 
ethical idealism. America, with its peo- 
ple, made up of the children of every 
race and temperament, seems called 
of God to reveal to the world his cul- 
minating revelation—The Brotherhood 
of Man. Jesus gave us the ideal of 
brotherhood. It is for America, in the 
plan of God, to realize it for all the 
world. 

Everything here destines us to this 
great consummation. We have a vast 
territory, of inexhaustible resource, 
far from the molesting influence of 
any other power. We have here hun- 
dreds of thousands of every race, 
tongue, temperament, training and col- 
or. We have no hampering traditions, 
no barriers of long established custom 
to break down, no cast nor class, ex- 
cept as we make them ourselves. We 
have the form of government under 
which brotherhood naturally asserts 
itself. Best of all the brotherhood im- 





pulse is in our hearts in spite of what 
our pessimistic friends may say. 

Now here are some of the problems 
we have got to work out in our pro- 
gress toward brotherhood; the prob? 
lem of the foreigner in our midst, the 
assimilation and Americanization of 
the thousand immigrants arriving 
daily; the Negro problem—white and 
black living in the same community 
under just and amicable relationships; 
the problem of Capital and Labor; the 
civic problem; the economic problem 
—how shall competition give place to 
co-operation; the problem of interna- 
tionalism; our relations to other na- 
tions, our influence in the federating 
of the world; the problem of adjust- 
ing the church to the modern world 
and making it the leader in the new 
movement for the brotherhood of man. 

Now it is a great temptation to The 
Optimist to linger over these prob- 
lems and offer his own ideas on their 
solution. But he has already done so 
with some of them and will treat oth- 
ers of them at some later time. His 
one purpose now is to show that the 
nation, on the whole, is grappling 
with these problems with a very no- 
ble and increasing spirit of real broth- 
erhood; and that over against the 
selfish and egoistic group there is a 
superb and devoted group, numbering 
our best and truest, who believe in 
the country’s power to fulfil her de- 
stined mission of a brotherhood of 
man and are giving their lives to its 
fulfilment. There is one encouraging 
thing to notice right at the beginning 
and that is the complete change of at- 
titude toward these problems that has 
come over us even in our day. We 
were, until recently approaching them 
from sense of duty, somewhat fearful 
of the outcome and with the thought 
uppermost of performing a somewhat 
doubtful task, to protect ourselves. 
We are now thinking of the problems 
from the point of view of opportunity, 
with less thought of preserving the 
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old, homogeneous nation, and more 
thought of making a new nation heter- 
ogeneous in citizenship, but homogen- 
eous in larger and newer ideals. A 
new note of enthusiasm for humanity 
and helpfulness toward its outcome 
is everywhere manifest. Take the 
problem of the foreigner for illustra- 
tion. The Optimist can well remember 
when all the talk was of protecting 
ourselves from these vast flocks of 
visitors coming to our shores. Now 
the talk is of absorbing him into our 
civilization, of building up a great 
race which shall possess all the best 
qualities of all the nations of the 
world. We are talking less of what the 
immigrant may take from us and 
more of what he may contribute to 
the growing nation. So this thought of 
opportunity is gradually supplanting 
the sense of duty in all ow? attitudes 
and opportunity is the watchword of 
brotherhood. 

But let us sort of tabulate some of 
the things that are really being done 
in our land from the altruistic im- 
pulse. 

Mention has just been made of the 
change of attitude toward the foreign- 
er. Growing out of this splendid ef- 
forts are being made to Americanize 
him. The great settlements which are 
planted all over New York and other 
cities are the outgrowth of the altruis- 
tic impulse. The educational alliance 
is educating thousands of young Heb- 
rews who have just come to our 
shores. The People’s Institute is train- 
ing the young immigrant for citizen- 
ship. Our public schools are largely 
maintained for the foreign boy and 
girl, or for the children of immigrants. 
There are dozens of schools in New 
York, where the children of men who 
never pay a cent of taxes are being 
educated—where every child belongs 
to this group. The church is awaking 
to its opportunity and is more and 
more ministering to this class. The 
old bitterness of the Christian toward 
the Jew is passing, and Christian 
churches are inviting the Jew tofriend- 
ly conferences on how they shall live 
and work together with mutual re- 
spect and good will. We are feeling 
that these visitors soon learn to love 
their adopted land, and may be build- 





ed into its structure to give it new- 
ness and strength. How much of all 
this ministry mentioned here is altru- 
istic may be gathered from the fact 
that much of it, perhaps most of it, 
comes from those whose ancestors 
have long been here. 

Nowhere has the altruistic impulse 
ever been more finely shown than in 
the interest of the white north to give 
the Negro freedom and opportunity. 
In spite of all the injustice many in 
the south are yet showing him, yet, in- 
creasingly, the best south is taking 
his interest to heart. Tuskegee has 
hundreds of friends in the south to- 
day, where once it had hardly any. 
The words spoken by Henry Watter- 
son on the same platform with Book- 
er T. Washington the other day, 
where he endorsed the training of the 
Negro, and showed his entire sympa- 
thy with the new movement for his 
elevation, are index of the best and 
growing sentiment of the south. Such 
schools as Atlanta and Fisk for train- 
ing teachers, and Hampton and Tus- 
kegee for giving industrial training 
were all born out of the brotherhood 
ideal. The thing to notice here is that 
the new freedom of the Colored race, 
until Tuskegee was founded by one of 
their own people, is being inspired 
and fostered not by themselves, but 
by their white brothers, and _ those 
schools founded by the blacks, to help 
their brothers of the same race are 
being supported by their white 
friends. The recent organizing of the 
league of the best whites and the best 
blacks in Atlanta, after the riots, to 
consider the mutual welfare of the 
city, has been productive of much 
good and has increased good feeling 
and new respect of each for the other. 
These leagues will grow as the broth- 
erhood feeling spreads. Next week we 
shall see what the brotherhood feeling 
is doing for these other problems. 





Nothing. 


“Nature plans well 
needs.” 

“I should say so. What could be 
more convenient than ears to hook 
spectacles over?”—Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal. 


for mankind's 
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LET SOMETHING GOOD BE SAID 


When over the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall ; instead 

Of words or blame, or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no fellow-being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his head ; 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet 
If something good be said. 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy ; no soul so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified, 
If something good be said. 


And so I charge ye, by the thorny crown 
And by the cross on which the Saviour bled, 
And by your own soul’s hope of fair renown, 
Let something good be said. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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CRITICISM. 





We bar the doors and close the shutters to, 
And think that we are safe from prying eyes; 
Then through a crack we peep to criticise 

And are displeased by what our neighbors do; 
But lo, men smile and whisper as they pass, 
To think we do not know our house is glass. 


—Lippincott’s. 




















( —,\ 
IN A GA RRET. 
L BY CLIO STANLEY. ) 





The whole world seemed bright and 
beautiful to merry Josie Orton, who 
lived in the country, in the midst of 
song and sunshine, with 4wide, pleas- 
ant orchards sweetening the atmos- 
phere around the little nest of a house 
she called home; but it was quite a 
different thing to Mamie Jewett, sit- 
ting alone, in a gloomy garret, where 
no hint of fragrance ever stole in. The 
only breath of sweetness there, how- 
ered over the little pot of mignonettes 
standing on the table under the win- 
dow. 

In the sunny fields and pleasant 
lanes—on the edges of little villages 
where the busy stir of men yields to 
the cheerful silence of nature—in the 
woods and glens and by the streams, 
where birds and crickets sing, and 
bees hum in the drawsy air—in all 
these places, summer, with her golden 
wand, had been turning earth into a 
paradise of bloom and fragrance. 

She had held her flowery revelry: 
her bright garlands had swung and 
withered in the sun, until the whole 
earth was steeped in the purple wine 
of October, and a mist of amber haze 
hung over the woods and streams. 

The out-door summer had _ stolen 
away, and there was left only the 
summer of happy firesides. 

Mamie Jewett was thinking of this, 
and wondering how it seemed to have 
a happy fireside of one’s own, when the 
garret-door opened, and in came merry 
Josie Orton. 

Neither had ever seen the other, yet 
there was suddenly born a subtle sym- 











pathy in their souls that would not 
let them be strangers. 

“Are you Mamie Jewett?” Josie in- 
guired. 

“Yes,” said Mamie, lifting her blue 
eyes in surprise. 

“Well, never mind who I am; but I 
want to make a bargain with you.’ 

“Yes. Aren’t you the Mamie Jewett 
who advertised two months ago, in the 
Herald, for a place in the country?” 

“Yes,” and Mamie Jewett’s eyes 
shone with expectation. 

“Well, ask me to sit down, and I'll 
tell you all about it.” 

The willow rocking chair—the one 
luxury the garret afforded—was 
brought forward, and Josie Orton sank 
into it with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“I shall have to tell you something 
about myself first. My father wants 
me to be married, and has picked out 
a real old miser, who is twice as old 
as I am, and says I shall be married 
to him next Christmas.” 

“And you love some one else?” asked 
Mamie. 

“No,” said Josie, decidedly. “7 
love no one better than myself; I only 
want to get away from that dreadful 
Hugh Harding, and so I mean to come 
and live in your garret, and you will 
go out in the ccuntry to live, comfort- 
ing father and mother in my absence. 

“But they may not let me stay there; 
and, of course, they won’t let you stay 
here!” 

“They won’t know where I am. They 
will only hear that Miss Orton met you 
in the city, and sent you to them to 
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help about the sewing. Can you make 
shirts?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mamie, thinking 
of the many she had made by the fad- 
ing light in that old garret, with ach- 
ing head and dim eyes. 

“Well, that is all you will have to do, 
for by the time father’s dozen and 
Harry’s dozen are finished, I know 
father will be so homesick to see me 
that he won’t ask me to marry the bes‘ 
man in the world.” 

And is Hugh Harding such a dread- 
ful man?” 

“T am sure I don’t know. I never 
saw him in my life; but he is almost 
forty years old and is awfully rich!” 

“Well,” said Mamie Jewett, thought- 
fully, “I should think it would be very 
nice to be rich, if one could live in 
the country, too.” 

“Oh, you little goose! 
to marry anybody, unless you 
him!” 

“No, of course not,” returned Mamie, 
“but if you should stay at home and 
see him, perhaps you would love him.” 

“Not I! I am determined on that 
point; so it only remains for you to 
decide whether you will go to Rose 
Hill Farm, and stay until I come back.” 

“But you will be so lonesome! It is 
enough to give one the heartache to 
stay here, after having green fields and 
gardens full of flowers,” and Mamie 
bend her head, with a bright tear in 
one downcast eye, over the little pot 
of mignonettes. 

“Then you consent?” said Josie. “You 
must make haste and get ready, and 
meet Harry at the Revere House. He 
is to call there for me at 4 o’clock, and 
you must be there in my place.” 

It wasn’t hard to persuade Mamie 
Jewett to make the exchange; mak- 
ing up from her slender wardrobe a 
bundle of such clothing as she should 
need, she bade Josie good-bye and 
went to meet Josie’s brother. 

When she went into the hotel parlor, 
with Josie’s hat over her yellow curls 
and Josie’s shawl wrapped arouad her 
trembling form, Harry Orton seized 
ber hands, saying, with a laugh: 

“You have come at last, and I shall 
keep you prisoner until I am ready to 
go! I began to be afraid you had run 
away. 


It isn’t nice 
love 





“So I have,” said Mamie, her sweet 
face overwhelmed with bright blushes; 
“or I mean Josie has. She said I was 
to go home with you, and make shirts 
until she came.” 

“Who are you?” asked Harry, with 
a bewildered look, letting go of the 
trembling hands. 

“Mamie Jewett.” 

“And where is Josie, Miss Jewett?” 

“She has run away, I believe, be- 
cause—” and just there Mamie paused 
at the recollection and Josie’s secret 
must be kept. 

Harry Orton laughed-—-he couldn't 
help it—at the bright young face be 
fore him. 

“Well, well, Josie always would have 
ker own way, if she could get it by 
hook or by crook. So, as she has sent 
you in her place, we may as well start 
for home.” 

That ride out to the pleasant farm 
where Josie Orton lived was delightful 
The road led through long avenues of 
trees, blazing in the October sunset; 
past pleasant fields, and along delic- 
ious little brooks full of music; and 
at last, at twilight, up to the door of 
the old farm house. 

Harry lifted Mamie out, and put her 
down on the broad door-stone, telling 
her mother that the young lady’s name 
was Miss Jewett, and Josie had sent 
her out to make shirts, as Josie her- 
self had decided to stay in the city 
awhile. 

So Mamie found herself established 
in the cheerful home Josie had desert- 
ed, and with her hands full of work, 
was not only busy as a bee, but merry 
as a bird. 

All day long her song rang through 
the house, and Harry used to tell his 
mother privately that he thought her 
song was worth something, even 
though there were no shirts to make. 

Nothing was said in her presence 
about Josie’s continued absence, and of 
course she could not break into such 
a topic without invitation; so her days 
ran on i nhappy ignorance. 

Josie, meantime, was living quietly 
in the old garret, going out every day 
for a breath of fresh air, and the bene- 
diction of the sunlight; and just as 
determine’ as ever, never to go home 
and marry Hugh Harding. 
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She had made but one friend in her 
new home, and that was the lodger in 
the garret room adjoining her own. 

He was a poor man—very, poor—Josle 
thought he must be, from the appear- 
ance of his room. He had slipped on 
the stairs the very day after Josie 
came, hurting his ankle so badly that 
he had not been able to leave his room 
since. 


He had only an old maiden aunt to) 


take care of him, who came in the 
morning and stayed until 9 o’clock, and 
Josie had to acknowledge that she was 
awkward in a sick room. 

Josie had a fashion of her own of 
singing when she was alone, and as 
she was alone all the time just then, 
she used to sing from morning until 
night. One day the old lady knocked 
at her door, introduced herself, and 
asked her if she would b@ so kind as to 
come in and sing to her nephew, who 
seemed nervous and restless. 

Josie’s red tip curled a little at the 
idea of a man being nervous; but as 
she was always ready to do any one a 
kindness, especially when she imag- 
ined that they would never be able to 
make her any return, she walked into 
the room, sat down near the invalid, 
and sang some of her sweetest songs. 

It was wonderful to see the change 
it wrought in the poor young man, and 
Josie was so touched by his honest 
gratitude that she volunteered to sing 
to him every day. 

For two weeks she sang to him every 
day, and he listened and looked at the 
beautiful singer, until she held his 
heart in one of her kind glances, and 
he began to think life would be a very 
dreary thing without her. 

Josie’s eyelids dropped in his pres- 
ence, and her cheeks grew suspiciously 
rosy when he looked at her too long. 

One day Josie came in with a daily 
newspaper in her hand, and a smile 
fluttering on her lips. 

“I believe I am getting homesick, 
Mrs. Cady!” she exclaimed. “Here is 
an advertisement for me, and I think 
I will go home.” 

“An advertisement for you!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Cady, in her turn, while 
her nephew turned his head suddenly 
away. 


| “Yes. You didn’t know I ran away 
| from home, did you?” 

| “Ran away from home!” repeated 
|the good old lady, who, it seemed, 
| couldn’t get beyond a repetition of Jo- 
sie’s words; “what could make you do 
such a thing?” 

“Because I wanted to have my own 
way. I have been away a whole month 
and a half, and now my dear old father 
kas put an advertisement in the news- 
paper, promising all he has_ in the 
world, or something to that effect, to 
any one who will fiud and bring home 
his missing Josie.” 

“Is your father a poor man, Miss 
Josie?” inquired Arthur Cady. 

“T rather think I am about the most 
valuable part of his possessions; but 


that is nothing against a person—io 
be poor!” 

“Oh, Josie, do you really believe 
that?” 


“Of course I do.” 

“And Josie—” 

“What is it, Arthur?” 

That was the first time she had call- 
ed him Arthur, and it is no wonder 
that he grew hopeful. 

“Dear Josie, if you could only learn 
to love me a little in return for my 
whole heart’s devotion, and let me find 
vou and take you home!” 

“And what would-you do then?” ask- 
ed Josie, with a very innocent face 

“Ask your father if I may keep you.” 

“Well,” said Josie, “you may do it.” 

A week later Josie went home in tri- 
umph, with her lover, to be kissed and 
scolded in a breath, by father, mother 
and Harry 

Mr. Orton looked over his spectacles 
and laughed. 

“So it is yon who have found my 
daughter, Mr Harding?” 

“IT would have found her if I had 
| been obliged to search the world over 
and now I demand Josie herself as my 
reward,” said Arthur, holding Josie’s 

| hand very tight, and looking into her 
| face with penitent eyes. 
| “You needn’t look so at me, Hugh 
| Harding, for I knew of your deception 
|two hours ago; and if I hadn’t made 
|up my mind, then and there to for- 
| give you, I assure you I should have 
| jumped out of the carriage and lost 
| myself again.” 
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“And I would have found you again 
in some other disguise; but how did 
you find me out?” 

“You never asked me where I lived, 
but drove directly to the house and 
walked in with me. When I saw that 
you knew the way as well as I did, I 
couldn’t help guessing your secret. 

And Josie went across the hall to 
find Mamie Jewett, leaving Hugh to 
be entertained by some one else. 

Mamie greeted her with a cry of de- 
light, and then asked: 

“‘Wasn’t my garret dismal, Josie?” 

“Yes, of course it was dismal at first; 
but love crept in and made it bright. 
For I did actually fall in love with 
Hugh, dear Mamie, and then the old 
garret held a charmed atmosphere. 

That night the two friends slept to- 
gether, Josie shut her eyes as soon as 
she was in bed, and fell asleep like a 
happy child; while Mamie Jewett 
sighed, only letting the white lids fall 
over the blue eyes to keep back the 
tears—for she had fallen from paradise 
to earth again. 

For, far away in the busy city, 
where the stir end turmoil—the never- 
ending strife and confusion; unholy 
sounds clamoring at her garret door; 
unholy sights, lurking under the win- 
dows, and oh, how different it had all 
been in that quiet country home! 

But the morning brought a_ great 
flood of light over her pathway, for 
Josie had obtained Hugh’s ready con- 
sent to have Mamie live with them 

Now, with fingers busy over Josie’s 
bridal dress, Mamie sings still, blithe 
as a bird, and as free from care. 

It will be no wonderful thing if some- 
body else who stands listening at the 
door, and who once thought that it 
would pay to keep Mamie Jewett “just 
for her singing, if there were no shirts 
to make,” should think so still, and 
some day, when the house grows too 
lonely, should try to persuade her back 
again, to be the light of his eyes and 
the joy of the old folks’ hearts.—Sat- 
urday Night. 





Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy has 
bought a motor car. It’s an imported 
one, of French make, 90 horsepower, 
big limousine body, dark blue trim- 
mings. 





THE DOMINANT MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
A Direct Cause of the Increase of Di- 
vorces in Japan. 


There is no such thing as the moth- 
er-in-law joke in Japan. Of all the ser- 
ious things that the emperor’s sub- 
jects take with their characteristic 
seriousness the mother-in-law is per- 
haps one of the weightiest. 

The relation between her and di- 
vorce statistics in the island empire 
recently published by imperial com- 
missioners shows how inept would be 
a joke about one’s wife’s mother in 
Tokio. According to these statistics 
65.510 decrees of divorce were grant- 
ed by the courts last year. In Iwate 
province the proportion of divorces 
to marriages for the year was 26.30 
percent, the highest percentage in all 
the islands. 

The commissioners themselves in a 
commentary upon the increase of di- 
vorces in Japan give it as their opin- 
ion that the rapid increase is due di- 
rectly to the growing frequency of 
clashes between wives and _ their 
mothers-in-law. With the introduction 
of an educative system for girls and 
the softening of the stringent social 
bonds that used to keep women in a 
place of obscurity has come the man- 
irestation of a new and rebellious spir- 
it among the women. 

Since everything in Japan is the 
reverse of conditions in Occidental 
countries it is not to be wondered at 
that if there is any pressure from the 
fabled hard hand of the mother-in-law 
it falls upon the Japanese wife and 
not the husband. This is because of 
the very fundamentals of Japanese 
religion and family life. 

Since the son must always be loyal 
and obedient to his parents during 
their lifetime, no matter how querul- 
ous and exacting old age may make 
them, when he takes a wife that un- 
fortunate woman is more than her 
husband a slave to her ‘husband’s 
mother. From the days when Shinto 
began to be the national faith of the 
Japanese filial affection and obedience 
necessitated as a matter of course 
that though the son might marry his 
abode should be the abode of his par- 
ents until their death unless their 
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consent to another arrangement could 
be secured. 

This has meant that two and often 
three generations occupy one house, 
and of all the occupants of one of 
these communal houses the younger 
wives are the least in importance. 
They remain strictly accountable to 
their mothers-in-law until such time 
as death steps in and makes them su- 
preme through childbirth. 

Although in the larger cities the 
western civilization has to a great ex- 
tent modified ancient custom much of 
the irksomeness of ancient _restric- 
tions remains in the family life of 
the country people. There it is that 
the clash between the new found in- 
dependence of the women, found in 
schooling, and the old scheme of a 
aominant mother-in-law has brought 
about the greatest number of separa- 
tions in families of the fewer gener- 
ations.—New York Sun. 





After His Own Vote. 

There is a certain Western Con- 
gressman, whose boundless affability 
and habitual absent-mindedness have 
occasionally led him into absurd mis- 
takes. One day during his last cam- 
paign, as he stepped from the train 
at the station of his home town, after 
an arduous two weeks of stumping and 
“glad-handing,” his little daughter 
rushed up to him and kissed him. The 
Congressman beamed upon her with a 
proud and tender parental eye. 

“Well, well,” he exclaimed, “if it 
isn’t my little Alberta.” Then he add- 
ed, mechanically: “And how is your 
dear old father?”—St. Louis Republic. 





Vacuum Cleaning. 

Vacuum cleaning is now applied to 
horses. The first plant for the pur- 
pose was put in operation at Dur- 
land’s Riding Academy, and _ those 
who have seen it work say it seems 
destined to revolutionize the groom- 
ing of horses in large stables. The 
part applied to the horse is a perfor- 
ated disk attached to a rubber hose, 
connecting with a receptacle in 
which a vacuum is created by means 
of an electric motor. By merely pass- 
ing the disk over the coat of the 
horse all the dirt, dust and loose 





hair are instantly sucked into the 
hose and conveyed to the airtight re- 
ceptacle by the force of the suction. 
Not a particle escapes to foul the air 
of the stablé. One man can clean 
from ten to twelve horses an hour by 
this means, as against two or three 
horses an hour with curry comb and 
brush, and Mr. Durland says that he 
can do it better as well as _ faster. 
Many horses, as everybody knows, 
dislike the operation of hand groom- 
ing, but the most irritable and thin 
skinned animal seems to stand as if 
he enjoyed his morning massage when 
the vacuum cleaner is used.—New 
York Herald. 





Double the Probiem. 

“I don’t know whether to take up 
an airship or a submarine,” said the 
amateur inventor. 

“Try the airship,” advised a friend. 
“All you have to do is to get it up; it 
is bound to come down. Now the sub- 
marine you have to get down and 
then get it up again.’’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 





Broken Dishes in Hotels. 


When the manager of the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel was asked yesterday ev- 
ening what he thought of the break- 
age of dishes in a large hotel as an 
item of expense he threw up his 
hands and said, “It is a sad subject” 
and shook his head. 

When he had consented to speak he 
said: “The actual breakage is not so 
great, but dishes—the finest china and 
glassware—become chipped, and then 
there is nothing to do with them but 
give them away to some private hos- 
pital or charitable institution. Few 
dishes are ever broken or injured in 
the dining room, but it comes when a 
waiter gets excited and falls head ov- 
er heels down the stairs with a tray 
full of china. I have seen a waiter 
break $40 worth at a jump in this 
way, but not here. I recall once in 
Philadelphia that a waiter was carry- 
ing a tray of cut-glass decanters of 
rare old sherry for the dinner party, 


.the sherry to be served with terrapin. 


He fell backward down stairs. He 
ran for his life and never came back.” 
—New York Herald. 
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PRIVATE STAMPS. 





Principal Cities Had Their Own Spe- 
cial Issues a Few Years Ago. 


The private carrier stamps of the 
United States in use in the 40’s and 
early 50’s are among the most inter- 
esting memorials of progress from the 
quaint customs of a century ago to the 
highly advanced methods of today’s 
civilization. Every section of the 
country got its private mail carriers 
just as every section of the country 
today has its moving picture arcade 
‘ and its diabolo agency. 

One of the private concerns that 
did an extensive business and that is- 
sued one of the neatest stamps was 
the American Letter Mail Company. 
Its postal service embraced the states 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York and Pennsylvania, 
with connections in the principal cities 
of each state. 

W. Wyman, of New York, was one 
of the big competitors of the Ameri- 


can company for New York to Boston | 


mail. His stamp bore a picture of a 
locomotive of those days, 
what was presumably a mail coach. 

Overton & Co.’s Letter Express was 
alos in competition for the same busi- 
ness, but was rather more ambitious 
than Wyman, for they extended their 
service as far south as Philadelphia, 
and had well organized connections 
at that city for distributing mail over 
a wide territory in Pennsylvania and 
adjacent states. 


Still another rival of these mailmen | 


was in the field in the person of the 
Hartford Mail, a famous old private 
mail carrier that operated between the 
cities of Hartford, Boston and New 
York. There were several smaller en- 
terprises covering portions of the same 
ground, and the fact that they all 
thrived shows that even at that time 


the advantages of reliable mail com- 
municating methods were appreciated. 

Boston had a “City Dispatch” in New 
York, as did Boyd, the latter’s head- 
quarters being at No. 1 Park Place, 
and the long series of stamps he used 
covered the period from 1844 to 1878. 
—Boston Herald. 
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NEW SUMATRA ORANG. 





»Dr. W. L. Abbott Returns With Speci- 
mens for National Museum. 

Dr. W. L. Abbott, an American scien- 
tist, after six pears of exploration, has 
emerged from the almost unknown 
wilds of Sumatra with specimens of 
many species of mammals new to sei- 
ence for the United States National 
Museum in Washington. Among these 
figures a huge and wonderful orang, 
which has been named by Marcus 
Ward Lyon, Jr., assistant curator, 
Porgo Abelii. A number of specimens 
ranging from youth to old age were 
obtained. Im color the animals vary 
from dark chocolate to tawny, with 
variations throughout the sides, chest 
and limbs. The hair on the head is 
dark and the beard always ochraceous. 
The face has a thin sprinkling of short 
hairs of the same color. The speci- 
men weighed 190 pounds and _ stood 
| about five feet high. The natives re- 
fer to these orangs as “‘mawas,” or 
men orangs. 

The Aru Bay region, where the 
orangs were found, is on the east 
coast of Sumatra, into which the Besi- 
tan River empties. Dr. Abbott de- 
scribes the country as being mostly 
| forest land, with a few old clearings, 
| the woods being intersected in every 
direction by roads made by Chinese 
woodcutters. The highlands and head- 
waters of the Besitan, however, pre- 
| sented a magnificent unbroken forest, 
—New York Tribune. 








A Garland for the Sex. 

Was a woman ever known to blow 
out the gas or to be buncoed by a man 
who wanted to borrow money to pay 
a freight bill? Does she ever get her 
pockets picked or lose money on a lit- 
tle “game?” If she has a roll of mon- 
ey with her, doessheever flashit when 
she wants to buy a cake of chewing 
gum? Isn’t it a fact that she is wiser 
than the men and more to be trust- 
ed? Instead of a woman having a 
man along to “protect” her, the daily 
papers prove that every man who 
goes away from home should have a 
woman to act as a guardian and keep 
him from making a bigger fool of him- 
self than he naturally is.—Atechison 
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